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LADY ROSLYN’S MYSTERY. 
desatbeniniareyl tices 

CHAPTER XXXI. 
Why, I can smile, and murder while 1 smile, 
And ery content to that which grieves my heart, 
And wet my cheeks with artificial tears, 
And frame my face to all occasions. 

Shakespeare. 

“My dear Roslyn,” exclaimed Vayle Malvern, 
“come with me instantly; there is not one single 
moment to be lost, if you value your life,” and the 
schemer laid a great emphasis upon the word. 

“ Life,” cried Adine in a terrified tone, through 
which tenderness was very manifest to the ear of 
Malvern. “Is Eustace ill? What is the matter, 
Mr. Malvern? Tell me. I haye a right to know at 
once.” 

“You shall know in time, Lady Roslyn, but at pre- 
sent do not alarm yourself,” (Here Malvern dropped 
his voiceto a whisper). “There must not bean instant’s 
delay. Come with me, Roslyn, I entreat you.” 

Vayle Malvern was a good actor. He threw into 
his whole manner an air of distraction ; his gestures 
were wild and imploring, his hair strayed on his 
brow, his complexion was paJe from the nervous ex- 
citement that inspired him. Scareely one person in 
three thousand could have doubted his entire’ sin- 
covity, his affectionate zeal, his deep anxiety. Neither 
the earl nor the countess had a tincture of suspicion 
in their characters: perfectly honourable, generous in 
their feelings, high-minded and liberal-hearted, it 
hever struck either of them that the man who ate 
daily of their bread, and professedfor them the 
warmest friendship, could lay a plot to destroy their 
plese simply that he might compass his own selfish 
ends, 

“Come, Roslyn,” said Vayle Malvern, laying hold 
: = earl’s arm; “there is not oné moment to be 
Ost, 

Then the earl f/No-ved Malvern from the room, 
and up the wide st: irease into the luxurious chamber 
which he occupiéd. Vu yle Malvern closed and double- 
locked the door, before he spoke to Lord Roslyn. 
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[THE DECOY. ] 


* “Roslyn,” he said at length, speaking in a hoarse 
whisper, “I fear the danger is even greater than I 
anticipated. It is not only necessary that you examine 
your food before you eat it, that you keep a guard 
over your wine, dreading the mixtures of subtle death 
drugs, but you must be careful before sleeping to 
search and make certain that no noxious weeds are 
laid under your pillows. There is a slow and certain 
method of sapping human strength, and shortening 
life by dint of ‘placing vile poisons under the head& 
of unsuspecting sleepers. Alas, my friend, how 
I pity yon! Nay, I must speak. My words shall not 
be chained back at your bidding. I care not if you cast 
me from your doors a beggar upon the wide pitiless 
world. I must tell you that the golden-haired syren 
whom you call wife, is a cruel deadly foe. She has 
a serpent’s heart. Nay, I am impassioned, and have, 
you will say, lost my reason, but the dreadful fact 
remains the same. Look here,” and Vayle Malvern 
tore down the coverlid of the magnificent bed whereon 
the earl reposed at night. 

The coverlid was of rich violet satin, quilted and 
worked all over with the earl’s cipher in gold thread ; 
the pillows were covered with frilled cambric, and 
under one of these pillows was a small packet fas- 
tened up in a whitish brown paper. This paper 
Malvern took, and held for the space of an instant to 
the nostrils of Lord Roslyn. There exhaled from it 
a fetid and sickly odour. 

“ Now, what do you say to that ?” asked Malvern, 
almost fiercely, of the earl. “Who but your cruel 
countess would have placed that poisonous packet 
under your sleeping head? And this, that she may 
hasten to marry the man. whom we saw her convers- 
ing with in the park to-day.” 

Vayle Malvern had, as we before hinted, been 
listening at the door of the library, and from the 
countess herself he first learnt the name of the Count 
Lechelle. 

“You have never told me the name of that man,” 
said Lord Roslyn, who had now grown white as a 
corpse, and he staggered to a seat like one who had 
been shot. 

“His name is the Count Lechelle 






" said Vayle 
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Malvern. “Can you any longer doubt that he is the 
clandestine lover of the countess? He is a bad man, 
and, doubtless, it is he who has inspired her with the 
wicked design of taking your life. He hopes to marry 


her, and to succeed to all your possessions that are , 


not entailed.” 

Lord Roslyn covered his face with his hands, and 
groaned aloud. 

“ Malvern,” he said, frantically, “would that you 
had let that poison do its work. What is there left 
for me now but death ?” 

Vayle Malvern turned pale, and his heart quailed 
within him. Few of us are thoroughly demons, tet 
us hope ; and Vayle Malvern was so far human, 
through all his wicked schemings and mischievous 
devices, that he shrank from deliberate murder. He 
wished to separate the earl and countess, and he left 
no means untried to effect that separation. To be- 
come the earl’s undisputed heir was’ his ambition, 
that he might raise money for his extravagant pur- 
poses on the entailed property ; but he did not wish 
to kill his kinsman, and the suggestion of such a 
thought appalled even him. 

“Heaven forbid, my dear Roslyn!” he faltered, 
“that any harm should happen to you, but let me 
throw away this drug; and take my advice, go down 
to Roslyn Manor again, or, if you like, to the Conti- 
nent, and attempt to recover your spirits. You will 
then be at a safe distance from this beautiful fiend, 
who is, alas! thirsting for your life. Meanwhile, I 
will keep @ look upon het movements, and report 
them to you. Can you do better than apply for a 
divorce against a woman who has trodden your 
honour into the dust, and now strives to take away 
your life ?” > 

“T will do it, if she desire it,” said the earl, “ not 
unless——” 

Vayle Malvern struck his hands together, impa- 
tiently. 

“Roslyn, this is a most miserable infatuation,” he 
said. “Tell me, at least, that you will put yourself out 
of danger by going to Roslyn Manor fer a short 
timt ; at least promise me that; meanwhile I will en- 
deavour to bring this vile Count Lechelle to book !” 
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The earl was go completely stunned and dis- 
heartened by the mews of Vayle Malvern, that he 
consented to go to Roslyn Manor the next day. 

On the following morning he took a most sorrow- 
ful leave of Adine, and those two suffering hearts 
were so oppressed by the pangs of parting, that they 
must perforce have betrayed their affection to each 
other, had not Vayle Malvern stood by, like a fiend in 
disguise, to interrupt and stifle the voice of love, 
when it would have spoken. : 

Adine spent the greater portion of that day weeping 
bitterly in her chamber. 


CHAPTER XXXIL 


As the time for her marriage. approached nearer 
and nearer, the depression of Alix Erle increased, 
until at length there seemed some fear that her health 
would give way underthe burden of her oppressed 
mind. Lady Margaret Alden watched the sorrowful 
despondency of her fmyoumite, with feelings of un- 
qualified pein. Withou# im any manner alluding to 
her intention in the presemce of Alix, she never- 
theless formed the resolution of appealing to the 
more generous feelings offMm, Polack, and entgeat- 
ing him to release Alix fromyan engagement whieh 
was only productive of pain, : 

A day or two after the departure of Lord, yo 
for Roslyn Manor, Lady Manganet: invited), ta 
accompany her in hee Carriage, am & Visit to my 
Roslyn, Alix eagerly up-steira to prepare for 
the visit ; her -heart: was beaging wildly, and 
there sprang up in if, almostunknowm to henself, the 
wish that she might perbaps, meet Lond Hubert 
Sayton, at the honewaltios sister. 

Alix. dressed: hexgalfy in, a ig toilette of] 
primnose-colonred dress. e to match, 
whieh, trimmed: with; black insertion lace, set 
off her dark, glowing beantyto ection. Her dark 
hairgurled low,on, her papi ae charming white 
lace bonnet, and when-she wag seated. in y Mar- 
garet’s elegant carriage, she.seamedilike a creature 
born’ to all the pomps and. stately, magnificence 
whichis the heritage of the aristocraagy, 

“ L wish, Alix,” said Margaret while they 
were driving slowly the: 2 
possibly could by, some. means. regal 
your early childheed tomind;.Ifrelge perfectly con- 
vinced that there-is.a “your papen- 
tage, Cn a net ne the of, your 
mother? k my iowe.”” 

Alix shook her head very sadly. 

“ Alas, no, deer Lady Margaret. I remember. when 
I was quite a little child’at Mrs. Polack's; the wish to 
recollect something of my past used to keep me 
wakeful at night ; | felt a sort of loss, a vacancy, as 
if | had been deprived in some cruel manner of a 
dear and beloved friend, but who that friend was I 
could not tell.” 

“Do you not think it might have been your mo- 
ther, Alix ?” 

Just for an instant the colour faded from the cheek 
of Alix, and a dreamy look filled her large dark eyes. 

“Oh, that I could but remember!” she said, 
piteously. “I see as it were the shadow of a face, 
Lady Margaret ; it flits before me, but while I strive 
to impress it upon my mind it is gone. I hear sounds, 
too, when Iam alone in the dark, which seem like 
echoes of voices that I must have heard long, long 
ago; but when I listen for them to come again, they 
are gone. There is only one sentence which is not 
quite so vague as those others, but that sentence is a 
terrible one, and I strive to forget it.” 

“ Tell me what it is atonce, Alix,” said Lady Mar- 
garet, impatiently. 

“It is: ‘You have murdered me—you are a mur- 
derer! My little child is an orphan!’ ” 

Alix spoke in so low a tone, and her face had 
grown so white with excitement, that Lady Margaret 
now quite regretted that she had insisted on the 
young girl recalling the painful words to memory. 

“T should think, Alix,” said Lady Margaret, “that 
the words you heard must be simply the. effects of 
some very ugly dream.” 

“No, no!” said Alix, shaking her head positively, 
“that is not so. I can very welldistinguish between 
a dream and the dreadful memory of those words, 
‘You have murdered me; you are a murderer, and 
my little child is an orphan)’” 

“Do not repeat the words, my dear child,” ex- 
claimed Lady Margaret, “they appear to affect you 
so strangely. Here we are now at Lady Roslyn’s; 
let us go and see if Hubert is here.” 

The mention of Lord Sayton’s name brought a 
vivid flush to the cheek of Alix. 

The footman ushered Lady Margaret and herself 
up the stairs, and into the splendid drawing-room, 
where Lady Roslyn sat awaiting the arrival of 
visitors. 

“How pale and ill you look, Adine, 
Lady Margaret, “ Where is Eustace ?” 


’ 


” exclaimed 


“He is goneto Roslyn Manor, Aunt Margaret.” 

“And why did you not go with him ?.. Some silly 
lovers’ quarrel, is it not? Some little foolish and 
fanciful nothing, about which my poorchild hasmade 
herself look very pale and thin.” I shall write and 
scold Eustace.” 

Lady Margaret spoke playfully, for she had no 
serious meaning in her words, but Adine turned away 
her head, and sighed a quick sigh of pain. 

“Het us discuss some other subject, auntie,” she 
said, lightly. “Do you know that our guardian, Sir 
Horace Hawkwade, is coming on a visit to us, and I 
expect that he will arrive this evening.” 

“T have not seen Sir Horace for some few years,” 
said Lady Margaret, gravely. “How is he now, 
Adine ?” 

“ He leads, I believe, very much the same kind of 
restless, wandering life he ever did,” replied Lady 
Roslyn, “He must have met with some great disap- 
pointment in his youth.” 

“The sudden death of his second wife was, no 
doubt, a severe blow to him,” said Lady Ma 
“and you know he monrned the loss of her child, 
little Ada, as if it had been his own,” 

All this time Alix had been turning over a large 
book of engravings, but she raised her head) when 
Tady Margaret spoke, and a sudden. thrill shot 
through her frame. 

““Miss Erle seems:interested in our little dujleon- 
:versation,” said Adine, smiling. “ We are talking of 

‘old family connections, Miss Erle,—my guardian, Sir 

Horace Hawkwade You know nothing of him, I 
ose 

f : ” returned Alix, still with a sorrowful and} 

p look her bright. face, ‘arid yet I can, 


bal a t 
seem to be takeniin by sugh a c "he ex- 
ie Se: “Ww hfe AY gi eh oth aa 
workhouse brat, who was delicate and weak jp 
health. and: intellect, and the guardians concocted 
a cunning device to get rid of her, so they sent her 
to the house of the old woman who kept a school. | 
should think the girl was a gipsy’s child myself, sho 

has just those great, dark eyes.” 

“Sir Horace,” interrupted Hubert, his fine blue 
eyes flashing wrathfully upon his-guardian ; “ Miss 
Erle, though she can never be anything near to me, 
is still the one among my friends for whose sake [| 
would do anything on earth ; therefore do not speak 
of her, I beg, with disrespect.” 

Sir Horace laughed louder than before. 

“Ts it a case of love, my Lord Hubert ?” he asked, 
contemptuously. ‘We shall be cémpelled, I am 
afraid, to'send you away to sea, that you may sleep 
off the. love er on the tossing waves of the 
Atlantio; they will rock this baby nonsense out of 
you, asa nurse who lulls off a refractory 

e. Come, cheer up, I won't call the 
more; and now have you anything 

, for I am extremely hungry ?” 
“merning about half-past ten o'clock 
e shady trees, awaiting the 


eet him near the Serpentine 

$s: Margaret Alden was 
ntment. She was quite aware 
the young pair, and 
i were.all with them, she felt a 


\repugnence to the approaching 
Tepeeie of Ms Melisn Polack and her beautiful 


cognizant of this 





hardly-explain 
.strike.me.as fpmiliar.” 

“¥ou have, probably heard Hubert mention it,’? 
said; hady Margaret. 

At this moment.a, step sounded in the passage, and 
immediately afterwards Hubert, Lord Sayton enteredf 
the drawi om, : 

Whan, Alix found herself in the presence of the 
gnacefuly and 9 g man, who had won her# 
heart, ‘Her colour a trom her cheeks, and sha 
trembled from head: to foot. Ah! how different! 
she even felt in the presence of Rellen Polack, hey 
‘betrothed: meetings wene 
foreed, hermapner and 
fearful, Now. alli her-souliae 


a sister's house. 


they grew oblivious to. all else; they forgot time, 
place, everything but one another. 

When Lady Margaret arose to take her leave, Alix 
walked towards her like one in a dream. She had 
promised to meet Hubert in the park the next morn- 
ing, provided that Lady Margaret did not object, 

“There can be no harm in our having just one 
little walk and talk together before you are married, 
Alix. After that 1 mean to go to the East, and Eng- 
land won’t.see me again for many, many years; not 
until 1 am, grown into arough-bearded middle-aged 
man, perhaps with gray streaksin my hair. Who can 
tell ?” 

“ There is Sir Horace Hawkwade!” exclaimed Lady 
Roslyn, who had been standing next to the window. 
“ His luggage must have been left at the station, and 
he has. come here on foot. Hubert, will you go 
down and welcome him ?” 

A few moments afterwards Sir Horace entered the 
room. He was an enormously large man; his. voice 
was loud, and almost ruffianly. The moment his 
large eyes rested upon Alix Erle the young girl 
started violently. 

Where, where, had she seen thatface before? Was 
it not somehow connected with the remembrances so 
vague, and perhaps so visionary, that had tormented 
the sleepless nights of her childhood? She had not 
much time, however, for speculations, for Lady Mar- 
garet soon hurried her away, and Sir Horace was 
left. with his two wards—Lord Sayton, and Adine, 
Countess of Roslyn. 

“Who was that girl?” inquired Sir Horace, of 
Lady Roslyn. 

He asked the question with some impetuosity. 

Thereupon Lady Reslyn gave her guardian a full 
account of the history of Alix, as it had just been re- 
lated to her by Lady Margaret Alden. She told of 
her mysterious and apparently cruel guardian, of the 
kindness of Mrs. Polack, of the subsequent visit. of 
the sinister man in the wig and spectacles, of the 
girl’s imperfect recollections, even of the single sen- 
tence, “ You have murdered me; you are @ mur- 
derer ; my little child is an orphan,” which sentence 
Alix had declared she had heard somewhere in her 
infancy. 

Sir Horace Hawkwade laughed long and loudly at 
the recital of the countess. 

“ What a foolish set.of women and boys. Youjall 





ow it was thet the name seems to) 


‘to. ; 
while Hubert bade her welbome, to, 


The two-soon, glidedinto # whispered converse ; Was! 


when Alix told her tearfully that 
her-to give him.a short inter- 
view in, the; pank, where there would not be any 
Mkelihood; ¢ ruption from Rellen Polack, 
who. migh uprised them in the garden 
d-natured woman readily 

an ambitious woman, 

would have rejoiced to have 
made happy with the pure- 


em we ne with the full consent of 

her< proteatmeamg Alix sat under the waving 

' thetmees, awaiting the arrival of Hubert, 
“ * nner 


Itwas-a. and; the sunbeams were 
and: Dright, ; - oe ~ 
green and} | the breeze was wafting the 
perfumes: fem the flower-beds across the paths; 
children, nursemaids, young ladies, gentlemen of 
fashion, who had turned out for an early stroll, 
all conspired to lend life and animation to the scene. 
Alix, her face shaded by a large hat, sat modestly 
watching the passers-by, herself not much observed. 
So the time went on. At length Alix looked at her 
watch ; it was past eleven, and Hubert had not ap- 
ared. 

Alix felt a little hurt at the delay. He had en- 
treated her to meet him, and now he seemed inclined 
to play truant from his appointment. 

“Twas foolish to yield to him,” murmured Alix to 
herself. “I wish Lady Margaret had not so readily 
consented to this meeting. What could, have come 
of it but disappointment and tears? Even if Rellen 
would free me to-morrow from my engagement, I 
have. no right to. suppose that Hubert’s guardian 
would consent to, his marriage with an unknown girl 
like myself. He has terrible eyes. What do they 
remind, me of ?” 

She paused in her self-examination and shuddered 
slightly. A sort of chilliseemed to creep over her; 
raising her eyes she perceived standing at a short 
distance from her a decrepit aged woman, and clothed 
in rags. 

It was just such a figure as a painter might covet 
for an emblematic figure of a witch. When the old 
woman raised her eyes Alix was quite startled at 
their unnatural brightness. They were dark gray, 
small, keen, flashing. * } 

“My sweet young ws said the old woman in % 
cracked hoarse voice, “I have two sweet grandchil- 
dren at home in a garret starving for want of a crust, 
and my daughter, their mother, whose cruel husband 
has deserted her, lies: dying, I fear, of decline. Ob, 
if you would only come with me to see her,” (here the 
old woman burst into tears,) and would reada chapter 
to.her, and talk abit, you might cheer her up. I don't 
ask for money,” for Alix had drawn out her purse 
and offered the woman half-a-crown, “I only want 
some kind lady to come and read and pray by theside 
of my poor daughter,” 

The sharp-eyed old dame pocketed the half-crown, 
but did not once withdraw her earnest from the 
face of Alix. Thetender heart of the girl was moved 





to compassion. When living in *he country with 
Mrs. Polack she had, visited a great deal amung the 
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sick and poor, and’ she-felt.in her proper element 
when the old-woman asked her,to/accompany her on 
an errand of charity. ‘Do you live very far from 
here ?” inquired Alix of the aged crone. 
“ Not above five minutes walk,” returned the old 
creature. 
Thereupon, Alix arose, opened her parasol, and 
looked about in. all directions, wondering whether 
Hubert had indeed deserted her. She saw no sign of 
him in any direction ; then, with a sigh, she followed 
the woman out of the park, and into a shabby and 
narrow lane which turned off the main street. 
“Tt seems a) long way,” said Alix, a little wea- 
rily, when she had been following the old woman 
for some time. 
“We shall be there almost directly, missy,” whined 
the old creature, “ but my place is a poor place, and 
not at all the kind of house to ask a delicate young 
lady to enter, unless she be kind and charitable.” 
Thus Alix was induced to go on and on, until the 
misery of the neighbourhood she was walking in 
struck her all at. once, as, something very terrible. 
Ill-looking men,ragged women, fighting and drunken, 
children, dirty and in tatters, rag shops, gin shops, 
squalor, sin, and sorrow, seemed to meet her at every 
step. 
- Why where are you taking me,to?” asked Alix, 
almost weeping in, her surprise and perplexity. 
“You are there, you are at.my home, dear young 
lady,” cried the woman, mounting the broken stair- 
case of a squalid house, whose door stood ajar ; “come 
up and see my suffering daughter.” 
Alix ascended the stairs, and passed the first floor. 
A door stood open, and with a start of terror the young 
girl recognized the face of Sir Horace Hawk wade. 
She paused, and then said vehemently to the wo- 
man, “let me go down again, I am afraid to remain 
here.” kK 
“Oh, come and see my child,” whined the woman ; 
“but if you will not do that, wait at least one, moment 
in this room,” and she opened a door and led the way 
into a perfectly empty apartment; “ wait here only 
ten minutes,” said the woman. She went out, and 
immediately turned,the key twice in the lock, Alix 
raised a cry of fear, beat at the door, then ran in 
despair to the window. It was nailed down tightly, 
and she perceived to her dismay that, it looked into a 
deserted yard surrounded only by dead walls and the 
windowless sides of houses. A tall chimney smoking 
in the distance was the only sign of human life or 
occupation visible. 





CHAPTER XXXIITI. 


Aix did. not long give way tothe paroxysm of 
terror, which at,first assailed her. She calmed her- 
self by a great:effort, and called all her fortitude to 
her aid. Then she began to reason out her position 
as quietly and.sensibly as she possibly could. 

“ My instincts were not, wrong,” she said to her- 
self, “ when they yesterday pointed out Sir Horace 
Hawkwade as the wicked guardian, who brought me 
to Mrs. Polack’s in my infancy. I recognized his 
eyes at once, and his build and bulk are precisely 
those of the odious person in coloured’ spectacles, 
who lately called upon my dear friend, and told her 
that the child he had placed under her care wasan 
imbecile. Yes, Sir Horace Hawkwade. is for some 
dreadful, mysterious reason my foe ; and yesterday 
he recognized me. He very likely heard my story 
from Lady Roslyn, and perhaps from Hubert. His fears 
were aroused ; he dreaded that something would recall 
him tomy memory, if were thrown much in his way ; 
then he schemed to destroy me, and he has laid a plan 
to decoy me into this house; where he perhapsintends 
to murder me.” 

Alix trembled, and grew faint with terror at the 
thought. 

“T have a friend in heaven,” said the girl, raising 
her eyes towards the low ceiling ; “ beyondand above 
this murky roof, which shuts out the sight of the 
bright blue sky, there isa pitiful ear that listens, and 
hand which is stretched out to help the desolate. 
My father sits upona throne, and-his messengers are 
angels ; he will speedily send one to deliver me out 
of the power of this strong; ruthless man. Ah, what 
do I remember of him ?” 

A quick light flashed across the beantiful face of 
Alix Erle. It was memory which awoke; sudden and 
clamorous were the voiees which it raised in the soul 
ofthe maiden. “ I remember the drawing-room,” cried 
Alix, speaking to herself, and waving her hand im- 
petuously in theair, “It was.a long, long,room. I 
used as a little child to‘fancy that it was miles long, 
when I sat at one end upon an ottoman, leaning my 
head against the wall, and looking all down the 
length, noting the chairs and couches, the tables and 
White marble slabs, the grand piano in a large recess, 
the handsome book-shelves at the farther end. The 


to the windows ; those windows were level with a 
smooth lawn, and.opened upon it. One evening I 
had crept into that long room to look for, to look for 
who "ed 

A. puzzled expression came across the bright face of 
Alix, and she paused in her excited walk across the 
bare floor of her prison. 

“There was somebody,” she went, on presently, 
“whom I desired to find in that room, and I seated 
myself.upon an ottoman to wait for that person’s 
sg : sitting so, leaning back my head against the 
wall, I fell asleep. 1 was awakened by the sound of 
an angry, dreadful voice in the room. Dusk had 
come on while I had. been sleeping, the long room 
looked shadowy, the furniture seemed to my nervous, 
childish fancy to move, and rearrange itself un- 
touched by human hands. The breeze coming 
through the open, window swelled out the thick 
silken curtains into odd, fantastic shapes. I was 
terrified without knowing wherefore. I arose partly 
to my feet, and strove to ery out, but I could only 
make a faint, feeble moan. Then—yes, then—I 
heard a crushing, dreadful blow; there was no 
scream, only a deadly silence in the long room, save 
for the swelling and rustling of the curtains, 
and then a man began to stride heavily about the 
floor. He came near to me, stumbled against the 
couch where I sat, and caught me suddenly by the 
long, thick curls which fell on my little shoulder. 

“*You. brat, you imp,’ he growled, savagely, 
‘how long have you been here ?’ 

“JT answered him by.a long and lond scream. I 
told him something else, which I have forgotten 
now, something which drove me mad with anguish, 
and yet Lhave forgotten it, but I shall in time re- 
member all. That. man carried me upstairs into a 
gloomy bedchamber, and made me drink some thick 
stuff, which had asweet taste. He told me it was wine, 
and I can recollect nothing else. But this I can re- 
member, the man who carried me up those stairs 
was big and tall, and had a. loud voice like Sir 
Horace Hawkwade. It was he!” 

These thoughts took even longer to arrange them- 
selves-in the mind of Alix than they have done to 
write them down. 

More than an, hour passed, and she was still left 
undisturbed in the miserable room ; the hot sun shone 
upon the dirty window-panes, and smote fiercely 
upon the paperless walls. 

The dreary back-yard, Alix. perceived, when she 
looked into it again, was a receptacle for worn-out 
kettles, soles of boots, and, worse still, the bodies of 
dead cats. 

“ How long am I to be left here?” cried Alix, im- 
patiently, “Ihave heard that solitary confinement 
is the worst punishment almost that the law inflicts. 
It seems cruel that it should be awarded to me, I 
who have done no harm.” 

The day wore wearily on, the sup sank out of 
sight ; dusk crept stealthily across the window-panes, 
aud blotted out the sight, of the high walls, the 
miserable yard, the black, tall chimney in the distance. 
There was neither chair nor table in the room. 
Alix was worn out with the fatigue of standing, and 
of passing so many hours without food. 

Presently the moon arose, and sailed calmly across 
the sky opposite to the poor child’s prison window. 
Alix stood watching it, and weeping, when the key 
was turned all at once in the door of her room, and 
two men came towards her. The moonbeams only 
showed her the figures of two ragged scarecrow crea- 
tures; they seemed almost barefoot, their faces 
looked white and wan in the moonlight. Her first 
idea was to offer them money to set her at liberty. 
“| have been decoyed in here. I know not where- 
fore,” she exclaimed. “ If you will take me back into 
the streets, where I can call a cab,I will give each of 
you ten pounds to-morrow morning.” 

“Ten pounds is well enough, but what's that to a 
round hundred ?” asked one ruffian, with a brutal 
laugh. “If we went to-morrow for our pay, & nice 
couple of gaol-birds they'd make us. No, no, a bird 
in the hand—I say, come along, Jem, hoist her up, 
and if she shrieks, here’s: my hankercher to tie over 
her mouth, and stop her shouting.” 

“I have no intention of shouting,” said Alix, who 
seemed possessed with a strength not her own—a 
courage which surely came to her from above. “I 
must go quietly with you, but.if anybody has offered 
you two hundred pounds to kill me, | have friends 
who would give you five hundred pounds to restore 
me safely to my home.” 

“ Ay, that’s all very well,” responded the spokes- 
man, “ but you'd be the first to clap the couple of us 
in gaol, if you got the chance. No, no, lady, a still 
tongue makes a wise head and a safe profit.” : 
The ruffian approached Alix as he spoke, and laid 
his hand rudely oa her shoulder, ‘ 

“J will go with you quietly, and I promise not to 
scream,” cried Alix, recoiling in terror, “if only you 





furniture was all blue satin, pale blue satin—a little 
faded as I remember it; there were long curtains 


will leave me free.” 


The man who had not spoken as yet now inter- 
posed. 

“ Let the lady walk down the stairs between us,” 
he said, “if so be as she'll engage not to scream out; 
if she do, she'll bring Sir Horace out.” 

“ Hold your tongue,” interrupted the man who had 
first spoken. “ You'll bring our livesiuto jeopardy, 
mentioning names in that fashion. Young lady,” ad- 
dressing Alix, “walk down the stairs between the 
two of us, just quiet like ; he’ll go first, you next, and 
I will follow after. If you so much as raise your voice 
above a whisper, I'll strangle you with my pocket- 
hankercher.” 

Alix shuddered and trembled, her head swam, and 
her heart beat with terror. Yet even in that fearful 
omen her confidence in heaven did not quite desert 

er. 

“T promise not to scream,” she said, faintly. 

Then the first man led the way out on the narrow 
staircase, the next followed close upon the faltering 
steps of Alix Erle, and the young creature walked 
down the steps in the dark. When she stood in the 
narrow entrance passage, she perceived the door 
open; a fresh wind was blowing in from the street, 
the road was white with the moonbeams. A cab 
was standing at the door. 

1% Where are you going to take me?” exclaimed 

x. 

he most ruffianly of the two men answered by an 
oath : 

“Tf you speak, I'll shoot you dead,” he said; very 
savagely. “I tell you l‘have a revolver under my 
coat loaded.” 

“I would almost as soon be shot as enter that 
cab,” said Alix. “ Kill me, please, here, where I stand, 
then J shall know the worst.” 

“Young lady,” whispered the less brutal of the 
two men, “keep up your heart; don’t fear, I'll see 
no harm happens you. I havea girl of my own, a 
daughter, much your age. I won't let a hair of your 
head be hurt.” 

There was a certain earnest ring of sincerity in 
the man’s tone, and Alix felt that the protecting love 
of heaven had sent a friend to her in the guise of an 
enemy, 

She thanked the man, and entered the, cab: one 
glance at the driver showed her a man of an immense 
bulky figure, whom she immediately set down as Sir 
Horace, her enemy. 

The cab rolled off, Alix sat on one side, the two 
gaolers opposite to her. A swift horse seemed to be 
harnessed to this vehicle ; it was no ordinary half- 
fed, over-worked, ill-used creature, but an animal 
of high mettle from a gentleman’s stables. 

Alix knew nothing of the environs of London, 
therefore she was not aware that she was being 
driven rapidly through the western suburbs of the 
metropolis towards Richmond. She sat perfectly 
silent during the time that the cab was rolling 
through the roads of Kensington, Hammersmith, 
Kew, and Richmond. 

She might, perhaps, have attracted attention by 
a scream, for the night was fine and warm; numbers 
of foot passengers were about, and the cab en- 
countered a great many other vehicles. There were 
even loaded vans, in which holiday folks, who had 
been enjoying themselves in Bushy Park and on Wim- 
bledon Common, sat clamorous and jocund, singing, 
and sending out their merry shouts upon the night 
air. Allor any of these good people would have 
rushed to the rescue of the innocent girl, had they 
understood her danger. 

But Alix felt that to raise her voice would be 
death, with that unfeeling ruffian seated opposite to 
her, and Sir Horace Hawkwade on the box. She could 
only pray and trust. 

The night wore on, and now the cab had left 
Richmond far behind, had passed Kingston, and was 
driving rapidly along a road which bordered a lonely 
common. 

The journey lasted five hours, but the mettle 
of the high-stepping horse had not hitherto flagged ; 
now, however, he began to slacken his speed, and 
presently the cab drew up in front of a lonely house, 
standing on the common. 

There seemed to be piggeries and outhouses at 
the rear ; a great manure-heap stood before the door, 
a cracked signboard creaked and rattled in the wind 
over the porch. 

Had it been daylight, Alix would have seen that 
the windows were stuffed with paper and rags, the 
roof broken in more places than one, the whole as- 
pect of the place miserable and disreputable. It was 
a two-storied house of tolerable size. 

“Get out here,” said one of the men to Alix. 
Worn out with fatigue and terror, Alix tottered to 
her feet, stepped out upon the moonlit turf of the 
common, and then looked up piteously to the mys- 
terious beauty of the heavens, where the moon 
was riding calmly in her silver state, like a queen in 





a chariot of pearl, her sweeping trains of white 
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glory clouds following after her in grand proces- 
sion. 

“ Can the heavens look dowr on this wrong, and 
not avenge it?” murmured Alix, half-audibly. 

The cab-driver suddenly laid his hand with a vice- 
like grasp upon the shoulder of Alix. 

“T have to talk with you, girl,” he said, in a gruff 
voice. “What do you mean by babbling about ven- 
geance ? Follow me.” 

He still grasped her shoulder, and dragged her 
into the passage of the miserable inn; the door stood 
ajar. Tle passage was of stone, a door stood open 
on each side. In one room there was a small fire, and 
a kettle was boiling onit. The floor of this one was 
bare and dirty, a rushlight burnt dimly on the mantel- 
piece, a deal table was littered with teacups, a half 
loaf, a piece of butter on a dish—evidently the things 
had not been cleared away aftera poor meal. Upon 
a rocking-chair drawn up close to the fire sat a 
wretched-looking woman, her head drooping forward 
on her chest. She was fast asleep ; two children lay 
also sleeping in a cradle in a corner. It was a picture of 
untidy squalor and penury. The tall man, who 
had hold of Alix all the time by the shoulder, 
dragged jher brutally into this room, and then stood 
before her, holding his two hands on her shoulders. 
She could see very little of his face, for he wore an 
enormous red beard and moustache, and a low- 
crowned hat came deep over his eyes. But those 
eyes, those terrible green eyes, the girl recognized 
with a sick and deadly terror : they were the eyes of 
Sir Horace Hawkwade. 

“ You are in my way,” said the disguised baronet 
to the shrinking girl ; “ and I mean to put you out of 
it, do you understand that ?” 

“ Yes,” answered Alix. 

“T do not mean to take your life,” pursued the 
villain. “ I do not like the risk, and if you do as you 
are told, noharm will come to you. But I have heard 
a long tale about you—how that they are about to 
marry you toa man whom you don’t love. NowI 
mean to sxve you from that fate. You ought to 
thank me for it.” 

For one moment something like a sigh of relief 
fluttered about the heart of Alix Erle, but the next 
minute her hope was quenched in terror. 

“ What do you intend to do with me? and how 
have I harmed you?” asked Alix. 

“ Tshall not answer the last question,” responded 
the baronet. “ Let it suffice that you are in my way. 
No matter who I am, or what name I am known by, 
but Lintend to ship you off to Australia. I shail 
send you to the house of a friend of mine there, 
who has need of a governess to instruct her children. 
I shall pay her for your support liberally, and she 
will give youa salary. You will be well fed, well 
cared for. In a very short time you will marry 
some nice likely young man, whom you will love 
better than the short, effeminate, affected one whom 
they say you are now engaged to. You will re- 
main here under my care until the day before 
your sh'p sails, which will be in three days. 
At the end of that time you will travel to the 
nearest railway station with me, and then by 
train on to Portsmouth, from which place you will 
sail for Melbourne. I shall accompany you, not 
losing sight of you during the time that the emigrant 
ship coasts round, but I shall quit you before she 
gets into the high seas. Remember, you are to pass 
as my niece. Iam a Yorkshire grazier, called 
Hallings, and I am sending you out to Australia to 
your married sister. As long as you obey me, call 
me uncle, and behave with meekness and submis- 
sion, no harm shall befall you; but the moment you 
attempt to contradict my statements, or to inconveni- 
ence me in any way, I give you over to the two men 
who have brought you here to-night. They will 
follow me everywhere to do my bidding, and I can 
thoroughly rely upon them. One of them, the owner 
of this inn, with his wife and children, is about to 
emigrate, and you will be under his care during the 
whole of the voyage; but, remember, he has no 
scruples, no qualms, and if you betray, or attempt 
to betray him, look out, your life is not worth that,” 
and the disguised man snapped his fingers in the 
air. 
!hrough all this talk of the baronet’s a thrill of 
hope was vibrating through the pulses of Alix. 

in a large vessel, surrounded by crowds of well- 
intentioned people, could she not make her voice 
heard? Would not some sensible and charitable 
person listen to her truthful story? Surely, yes. 
Give her once the broad daylight, and the faces of 
her fellow men, and rescue must come to her, said 
her sanguine young heart. 

“Do you promise silence and submission?” asked 
Sir Horace Hawkwade, almost wrenching her 
shoulder out of joint, in his brutal anxiety to obtain 
her answer. 

“T promise,” faltere” 
to stand still with fc +. 


....., for her heart seemed 








“Then, now you may eat, drink, and sleep, if 
you can,” and the base baronet pushed the young 
girl from him carelessly. ‘Come in, my men.” 

The two men had been stabling the horse durin 
all this discourse, but at that moment they entere 
the comfortless room, and stared blankly at Alix. 
They were a dreadful pair of scarecrows, ragged, 
shoeless, hatless, gaunt, it seemed, with hunger, 
wild with want, ruined, it might be, by drunkenness 
or idleness, a bad bringing up, or evil examples. 
Who could say from what sources came all the 
sin and misery which was branded upon the 
countenances of those two reckless men? Alix 
shuddered; then she glanced at the woman, who 
still slept in the rocking-chair. Alas! even to the 
inexperienced eyes of innocent Alix, it was manifest 
that the unhappy creature was ‘sleeping the sleep, 
heavy, yet restless, which proceeds from intoxi- 
cation. 

Such were the beings whom this unprincipled 
baronet used as his tools. 

“Rouse up,” said one of the men to the woman, 
“rouse up, and give this lady some tea.” 

(To be continued.) 


AIR BEDS IN OLDEN TIMES. 

SomsTIME within the last thirty years an ingenious 
worker in india-rubber invented an air-tight bed. 
At the present day air-beds and water-beds ‘are 
common luxuries in hospitals and elsewhere. It 
would be interesting to know where the discoverer 
came by the idea. Was it “ out of his own head,” or 
did he get at it, as many of us get so much that passes 
for new, by rummaging among forgotten books? 
Was it, to compare small things with great, a dis- 
covery of the same sort as the electric telegraph, or 
only of the nature of St. Helena’s notable invention 
which we commemorate on the third of May? In 
either case the finder-out is to be thought well of: 
but we should like to know whether we are to honour 
him because he made a new application of the pro- 
perties of material substances, or because he knew 
something about the manners of our fore-elders 
which other people did not. We suspect that it is 
the latter kind of merit which is due to him. The 
case stands thus. In a book published more than a 
hundred and fifty years before the name of Mac- 
intosh was first used to connote imperviousness, 
the very same thing in all essentials as the mo- 
dern air-bed had been described and figured. We 
will give our readers the benefit of a part of the 
description :— 

“ Having gone through the principall heads of 
Fortification and other matters tending to action, I 
thought it would not be very impertinent to end 
with repose ; that being as it were the whetstone to 
the former, and thus I have figured it. ‘Two officers 
sleeping on a bed made of leather, wind-tite, and 
blown up to bear them from the damp, and unwhole- 
some humidity of the earth, the which from itsjqua- 
lity 1 call a Ventilet, signifying a bed of wind. That 
they are now anywhere in use, I know not; but that 
they have been in use I am certain; and that it is 
possible aud very convenient, I am most certain. 
For being made of neats-leather, and six foot 
square, or somewhat more, the wind being let out, 
it will be of good use to cover a Sumptier, and so 
earn its carriage.” 

Here follows a description of how to cut the “two 
large neats-hides.” ‘The seams are directed to be in 
what heralds would call the “field,” not at the 
edges of the bed, because they are not so apt to break 
and let out the wind when in that situation as they 
would be at the sides. When the bed is in other re- 
spects finished, one end “must be left open with a 
gut, of thin, and subtile leather fastned unto it (that 
will choak very close to keep in the wind, if the bed 
its elf should chance to be too stiffe and hard), in 
which must be fastned a little block of wood, with a 
scrue-hole through it, just fitted to the nozzle of a 
pair of bellows. Then having scrued in the bellows, 
blow it up, till it is harder, or softer to your humour, 
then with a small leathern thong or piece of strong 
whipcord, between the nose of the bellows and the 
bed, choak it close. Then scrue in a stopple (which 
you must have in readinesse) into the wooden Plugge. 
And to make it the more certain, you may choak it 
once more just without the said stopple, then remem- 
ber to put off your spurs, and doubtlesse it will con- 
tain the wind and beare you with much ease, from 
the cold ground.” 68-70.—Enchiridion of Fortifica- 
tion, or @ handfull of knowledge in Marshall affaires. 
London: Printed by M. F. for Richard Royston. 8yo. 
[1645.] 


CaRacATURES AT TuRIN.—* The French (or at 
least the Emperor) do not appear to be so popular 


at present,” writes a Turin correspondent. “As a 
proof, 1 may mention three caricatures that enrich 





the windows. In one Louis Napoleon appears as 





Van Amburgh in a den, with the Powers of Europe 
as the beasts. Prussia is a grinning tiger, Italy q 
crowned lamb, and England-a giraffe. In anotiie; 
France is represented as sick beauty, who is im- 
pressed by Dr. ‘Fime that she will never feel wel] ti}; 
a severe Prusso-phobia and incipient clerical reactio, 
are eradicated. In a third Prussia as a lady, 
shaded by a parasol, on which is tten ‘Sadowa,’ 
whilst she reminds.a French poodle that is barking 
as she passes that the dog that barks does not bite.” 





GOLD AND SILVER PLATE IN FRANCE. 


THE goldsmith’s trade is almost entirely concen- 
trated in Paris, but there are some makers of church 
plate at Lyons. Fine silver is worth on an average 
220f. the kilogramme; the law allows the employ- 
ment of two different standards of alloy for solid 
plate; but the first of these is almost exclusively 
employed. This is worth 212f. 62c., while tho 
second is only worth 180f. the -kilogramme. Silver 
and gold are applied by the electro-chemical process 
tipon articles made of brass or of white metal (muil- 
lechort), which is brass, with the addition of nickel. 

The prices of the metals which enter into the 
manufacture of these alloys are as follows :—Copper, 
200f.; to 300f. the 100 kilogrammes; zinc, 75f. to 
80f. nickel, 12f. to 13f. “The manufacture of plated 
ware is rapidly disappearing. The operations which 
contribute to the production of goldsmiths’ work are 
very numerous. The metallic alloys are melted in 
crucibles; they are afterwards cast in moulds of 
beaten earth or sand; when taken from the mould 
the articles pass into the hands of the chaser. The 
chaser’s work is, however, economically replaced in 
the case of stamped work by presses and steel dies. 


. By means of these processes are produced table or- 


naments, certain objects of art, and various pieces of 
goldsmiths’ work, which are also made by means of 
the lathe, the hammer, and stamping. Mounting 
consists in uniting the various parts of a work to- 
gether ; this is done by means of soldering, aud also 
of screws and nuts. ms and forks are made by 
means of rollers, on which the forms of the article 
are engraved. 

The other processes are hand-engraving and bit- 
ing in with acid, enamelling, pains tataing and 
polishing, with special lathes ; and, lastly, finishing, 
which includes rouge polishing and burnishing with 
steel, agate, and other tools. Goldsmiths’ work is 
done almost exclusively either in large shops or at 
the houses of master workmen, employing a certain 
number of assistants and apprentices; very few 
work entirely alone. The proportion of men to 
women employed in the business is four to one. The 
number of females en has, however, increased 
since the introduction of electro-plated work, the 
polishing of which is entirely performed by them. 
The average rate of wages in Paris is 5f.a day for 
men, and 2f. 40c. for women. The manufacturers 
generally sell their productions either to retail 
dealers or to merchants and agents. 


= 


WARNING TO OVERSEERS.—Mr. Spofforth, the 
Conservative election agent, has issued a warning to 
overseers, and quotes a statute which enacts that 
overseers who wilfully insert in the list of voters the 
names of women, or of male persons not entitled to 
vote, are liable to be sued iu an action of debt for 
the penalty of 500/., with full costs of suit. This 
action may be brought by any person, and he is not 
required on such trial to. prove a corrupt intent on 
the part of the overseer. Overseers will perhaps 
leave the dear ladies alone. 

CHEMISTS AND DruGeoists.—The Sale of Poisons 
Act is a most useful measure. Its-object is of atwo- 
fold character—first, to prevent persons from calling 
themselves chemists and druggists, and keeping ope 
shop as such who have no special qualifications or edu- 
cation for the business ; and, second, to enforce a great 
amount of caution in the sale. of such preparations 
as are fatal to human life. |All men who are estab- 
lished in business as chemists and druggists at the 
present time are to be registered; and in future no 
one can embark in the business without having 
passed such an examination as would show his com- 
petency, and the “ special ” qualifications so essential 
for the public safety, in a man who has the manipu- 
lation and sale of the “mysterious and. deadly 
articles we see ranged on the shelves of a chemists 
shop. The Act provides that poisonous articles shall 
be. distinctly labelled, and certain of the most deadly 
poisons can only be procured by the purchaser filliug 
up @ certificate, which must be witnessed by « third 
person. In fact, every reasonable precaution is now 
enforced under penalty of fine; and we believe the 
public generally will hail this Act with much satis- 
faction, and a feeling of relief, avising from the ass'- 
rance that the chances of being poisoned throug! 
ignorance or carelessness are materially diminished. 
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OCTAVIA’S PRIDE. 


BY TZE 
Author of “Captain Fritty,” “ Leaves of Fate,” tc. 
———————-_— 
CHAPTER XXIII. 


Lapy Mary Fa.kner’s interview with Mathew 
Merle had been exceedingly agitating, and she had 
found the shrewd, crafty old man so exorbitant in his 
dimiuds, that she had been obliged to give the 
signal upon the bell which the earl stood impatient 
to answer. 

His lordship came into the apartment, wearing his 
sternest and haughtiest look. 

Mathew Merle was not so easily daunted. He 
maintained his ground coolly, despite the angry 
threats of the great man, and would not abate one 
iota of his claim. 

“You are an arrant rogue,” said the earl, im- 
patiently, “and your greediness will lose you the 
generous sum I am willing to give. Let the matter 
pass. Keep the papers. After all, what are they 
worth to me? he affair is over and buried, 
lam willing to buy them, even of one who has ob- 
tained them by fraud, to save the reviving of a youth- 
ful indiscretion, I tell you there can no harm arise 
from them—nothing beyond a little scandal, and who 
will heed that, when my life has so thoroughly 
established my present reputation? Take yourself 
and your papers away.” 

Mathew Merle smiled grimly, as he turned 
towards the haggard face of the countess. 

_ “Too high a price, is it? Ask her ladyship if it 
1s more than it is worth to secure those papers into 
ei own hand?» Why, they are of that value to me 
2 . 

_ “ Her ladyship is easily frightened. You are to 
deal with me,” was the earl’s angry reply. 

_ But Lady Mary stretched out her white hands 
imploringly. 

* Let him come again with the papers, Philip. He 
éays they are not here to-day.” 

a Of course they are not,” sneered Mathew Merle ; 
“a Ta silly boy that I bring them on my person 
‘nto your house, before the terms are made?” 

The earl’s haughty spirit’ chafed fiercely at the 
uns Insolence of look and tone. 

He laid his hand on the bell, to summon a servant 
‘o put the intruder out of the house, but a low, im- 
poring cry from his sister checked him. 

“F hilip,” she said, “listen to me in this matter.” 

. Yes,” said Mathew Merle, coolly, “ you will be 
“-se to listen to‘Lady Falkner.” 
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[MATHEW MERLE’S PRICE. ] 


There was an emphasis on the name which made 
the noble lady wince. 

“ Appoint your own time and place, but let it be 
prompt,” said she, with a gentle dignity that touched 
even Mathew Merle. “The earl will see that the 
sum you require is ready for you.” 

“But Mary ” expostulated the earl. 

“Hush! Iam worn out. I can bear no more. 
Let him go now with the understanding that the 
money will be paid him. It must be——Philip. 
Come back to me when you have settled where to 
meet him.” 

The earl, however unwilling, was fain to obey 
that woful, authoritative look. 

He saw Mathew Merle, with a sardonic smile of 
triumph, take his leave, and with a namoless terror 
in his heart he came back to the pale woman in the 
easy-chair. 

The nurse had given her a cordial, and respect- 
fully expostulated against farther business trausac- 
tions. Lady Mary only smiled mournfully, and sent 
her away. ; 

The earl drew his chair to her bedside, and took 
in his the thin, white hand as he said: 

“My poor Mary, what new trouble is this ?” 

“Ah, Philip, nothing new. It is the old—old 
wrong. The time has come when I can no longer 
hide it from you, the terrible secret which has poi- 
soned all my life. Philip, you know that it was 
through my persuasions that Arthur Morley stepped 
in between you and the consequence of your Oxford 
folly, but you did not know why I was able to induce 
so conscientious a person to take upon himself that 
overwhelming appearance of guilt. Bend your head 
close, and let me whisper what I dare not trust to be 
spoken aloud.” 

She whispered a few words in his ear, and then 
buried her ashen face in her shaking hands. 

“Great heavens! Mary, Mary, this cannot be,” he 
cried, in a voice of unutterable horror. 

“Tt is the truth,” she answered, brokenly. “I 
loved him always. I had hopes that it would end 
favourably. And the terrible danger, and your dis- 
tracted appeals and the lack of any time for delibe- 
ration, drove me frantic. Oh, I never meant to 
wrong him so terribly, or to become so guilty my- 
self. But I was miserably weak, and our father was 
so fierce, for he had brought us up with such an iron 
rule. I dared not disobey when he bade me prepare 
for my marriage with Lord Falkner. Oh, the wretched, 
wretched life I led! the miserable subterfuges 1 was 
compelled to adopt—the great terror that came upon 
me when I realized my position !” 

She paused, shuddering from head to foot. The 








earl was wiping away the clammy drops from his 
forehead. 

“ And he bore it patiently,” he said, at last. 

A dreary smile made her haggard face more 
wretched still in its appearance. 

“T had no fear of him—never any at the time. 
Oh, I knew, however deeply I had stabbed his honour, 
happiness, and honest name, he would still bear with 
me. I wrote to him a wild appeal to his love and 
compassion. I showed him the strait into which 
pitiless circumstances had driven me, and I think he 
always pitied me. He sent me back but a single 
line, that if I could obtain heaven’s forgiveness, I 
need not fear his resentment. And you know he 
went to Australia.” 

“Good heavens!” repeated the earl, almost inco- 
herently ; “no wonder you reverence the man’s me- 
mory!” 

“He was a martyr—he is a saint now,” said 
Lady Mary, in a low, hoarse voice. “But I have 
had my punishment, even from him. When Lord 
Falkner died, I wrote to him; you may guess what 
reparation I offered, and my letter was returned to 
me, re-directed, and but this single line in his hand- 
writing: ‘Insult to injury!’ Oh, the words have 
burnt into my brain! His love had turned, you 
see, to loathing,”—she spoke the words slowly, 
with an effort that seemed to require her whole 
strength—“ and mine had strengthened and grown 
with every added year, until now it is something 
akin to the adoration of a devotee. And I am going 
soon to meet him, there above—he, the strong, 
dauntless, and pure, and I, the weak, cowardly, and 
guilty woman who condemned him to such misery.” 

The last words were hardly audible. The earl’s 
consternation was thoroughly pitiable, He paced the 
room with swift steps, his unnerved arms dropping 
helplessly by his side. He paused once, to put a 
glass of water to her white lips, and when she seemed 
a little revived, he said, hoarsely: 

“Mary, it was my wickedness that brought upon 
you all this sorrow aud trouble. I have hitherto called 
it the wild folly of a dissipated young man, but I see 
the sin now in its hideous proportions. I will not 
blame you, I cannot blame you, knowing so well how 
circumstances forced you into the unhappy position. 
Thank heaven, Falkneris dead, and Morley has gone 
too. Do. you mean that this man who has just 
left us can bring proofs of this story ?” 

.“Hecan. You see that no priceis too exorbitant 
for us to pay. Doctor Morley, noble, generous soul, 
saved those papers, and left provisions for them to 
be forwarded safely and securely to me. This man, it 
seems, somehow found out, and stole the papers from 
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that woman’s tharge. Philip, you must get them, at 
any cost—for Ronald’s sake !” 

“ Poor Ronald; he must never suspect this. You 
are right. I will have those papers if I watch that 
man’s steps, and throttle him to get possession of 
them.” 

“You must give him the money. Take my jewels, 
and sell them, if necessary.” 

“Trust me to use all possible despatch and cau- 
tion. Tam to meet him again this week. Try to 
take rest now, my poor Mary, and dismiss your 
anxiety. You should have trusted this to me before,” 

“I was true to my nature—still cowardly,” she 
said, mournfully. “1 will do my best to rest, for i 
am thoroughly worn out, and I want to have an 
earnest talk with Ronald to-night.” 

“ Not to tell him this?” gaid the earl, hastily. 

“No, oh no, Do you think a mother’s lips could 
ever tell him such a story ? But to learn about Miss 
Wainwright... [ am nervougly anxious that he should 
be independg@mt of any accident, With her dower, 
and my private fortune, be would be secure from 
poverty, let what might come. I shall urge his im- 
mediate proposal.” 

“She is a brilliant creature. I meant to have 
discovered that rumour, but of course there can be no 
foundation for it, or the General would not rest so 
secure and contented. It is a very fine property, 
and I”know the Wainwrights are @ very old 
family. Now I must leave you. Pray let the 
nurse put you at once to sleep, and don’t have Ronald 
here till you ean show a less ghastly face.” 

“Tf the nurse could only bring the sleep,” sighed 
Lady Mary. 

But when Lord Ronald came she was looking quite 
revived. Her maid had brought a becoming wrapper, 
and touched the wan cheeks with a tint of rouge, 
and as she held out her hand to him with a tendor 
smile, her eyes gleaming brightly, the gon exclaimed : 

“My dear mother, you are better to-day. It is so 
delightful to see a little colour again in those dear, 
pale cheeks. You have had a comfortable day, I am 
sure.” 

Lady Mary kept her hold of his hand, smiling 
wistfully. 

“IT have been thinking a great deal about you and 
your prospects to-day, Ronald dear. Pull those 
cushions to my feet, and sit down, as you used to, 
when you came home from school, and told over your 
adventures. What have you been doing to-day? 
Are you enjoying this visit to the Rookery ?” 

“Indeed Iam,” answered the handsome young 
man, smiling archly at her penetrating glance, as he 
settled himself at her feet; “it is quite an improye- 
ment on the Scottish tour.” 

“And Miss Wainwright ?” asked Lady Mary, run- 
ning her thin, white fingers through the curly locks 
of the head laid against her knee. 

The colour deepened in his cheeks. 

“T think she enjoys it also. It was splendid of my 
uncle to invite them here.” 

“Ronald dear, is your mind quite settled ?” 

“ About what, my wise mamma ?” 

“You know very well what I mean. Don’t be shy, 
even of such secrets, with your mother, Ronald. Are 
you satisfied that you love her ?” 

“ Indeed I am,” was the prompt reply. “I shall 
always be proud of such a woman. She is worthy, 
I think, to sit in your place, and that is the highest 
praise I can give her, precious mamma.” 

Lady Mary was silent, such bitter mockery his 
words seemed, but she must still keep that fair mask, 
and hide how his words stabbed her. 

‘““If you are sure of your own sentiments, I think 
it is honourable for you to speak them,” she said 
presently, after a thoughtful silence on either side. 

“Do you think so?” returned he, eagerly. “ Ihave 
been jonging to make my hopes sure, but have been 
afraid of being precipitate.” 

“T think it both wise and proper. I am anxious 
myself to have it settled. My health is feeble, no one 
knows what may happen. I should like to give your 
wife a mother’s blessing before I die.” 

“Oh, mother, don’t destroy my joyful hopes by in- 
troducing such a black shadow. You are improving ; 
I told you I was sure you were looking better, But I 
will risk my fate to-night. We are going to see that 
wonderful midnight plant which the gardener says 
will bloom to-night, I will ask her then.” 

“And come tomy chamber with the answer. I 
shall not be asleep. Stay, there is a ring in my 
casket, the rose diamond, you know ; use that for the 
engagement ring.” 

“Thank you, mamma. It is not too costly for 
my peerless Octavia, though I should not have dared 
a for it. Give me your wishes again for good 
luck.” 

She kissed him fondly, and laid her hands on his 
head in mute blessing. 

Lord Ronald went away, wondering at the solem- 
nity of the act. 
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That evening he led Octavia into the conservatory, 
which extended by terraces to the very gateway of 
the park, Lady Chichester was very proud of her 
greenhouses, and had taken a vast deal of pains to 
secure tasteful as well as competent gardeners. The 
conservatory was large enough for a ball-room, and 
arranged with due regard to its being a winter resort 
for guests, with white marble flagged walks, settees, 
and sparkling fommtains, quite clear from the usual 
impression of crow; the plantsso closely together 
as to hide half their beauty. 

Lord Ronald had been shrewd enough to refrain 
from communicating the gardener’s announcementto 
the rest of the guests, he had a clear eee 
him, as he entered the fairy scene the 
beautiful Octavie npom hie arm. 

She ut anexclamation of delight at the effect 
of the c lights disposed around the 
fountain, ayy yoo a circuit of the 
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grance, j 
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speaking as-tenderly a yasifit werea human 
being, over whose fife he had watched so many 
years, to begewarded this night by its gratefulanu- 


swer. 
They listened to his s, although negpeet- 
. The scene was so 


ful talk, im 
beautiful, the of the air was so.gubtle 


and yet powerful in Ma fect, neither of them gould 


return to their. 4 
lap full of blossoms which 


Octavia sat 
Lord Ronald had presented, her largeand 
wly from one beauty to 


pensive eyes roamipg 
another. pe 
A smile of dreamy, languid pleagure just 
per se lips pasany gentle curve. Her white 
fell ligtlessly and yet half-caressiighy among 
flowers, crushing out a tropical breath from the 


Presently, when the gardener had discovered that 
his explanations fell upon ears which took none of 
their meaning, and beat a hasty retreat, she sighed 
softly. 

“ What is that ?” asked Lord Ronald, in a voice of 
tender reproach, “ you sigh, Miss Wainwright.” 

“ From excess of delight, perhaps,” auswered she, 
“it is so beautiful here. Don’t you fancy lotus-eaters 
breathe just such sighs, even in their paradise ?” 

He smiled brightly. 

In such a scene, and that mood, it did not seem 
abrupt for him to take the great rose diamond in his 
hand, and holding it out to her, say simply : 

“Miss Wainwright, I think you know very well 
how dearly I love you. Will you honour me so 
much as to give me the privilege of putting this ring 
upon your finger? JI bring it with my mother’s 
blessing.” 

Octavia Wainwright's dreamy eyes brightened out 
of their haze. Pride and ambition obtained their 
fruition now. The coronet of the Falkners lay at 
her feet. 

The white, gold-fringed lids dropped slowly to the 
glowing cheek, but she extended the lily hand, and 
smiled graciously. 

“You honour me too generously, Lord Ronald. 
That gem is fit for the betrothal of a princess.” 

“Itis not too rich or rare for you, my peerless 
Octavia,” exclaimed the enraptured young nobleman. 

And the rose diamond glistened on Octavia’s 
finger. Strange to say at that moment the radiance 
and beanty around her blurred oyer with a gloomy 
cloud. 

A cold shudder stole from that fettered finger, and 
stabbed a stinging blowat her heart. For a moment 
she felt as if she were sufficating. Lord Ronald, 
too agitated with his own blissful emotion, perceived 
nothing. 

Half an hour afterwards they passed out through 
the garlanded archway, the belt of light from the 
chandelier aboye encircling them as by a ring of 
fire. The diamond on her finger caught the flash of 
light, and glittered like a star. From behind a tall 
tree rose up a straight figure she knew full well. 
She saw—what Lord Ronald did not—a pale, set, 
masterful face glare at her a dumb anathema of 
scorn and rage, and again that terrible pang shot 
t rough her heart. 

Octavia’s pride, however, her fondest ambition, 
was gratified, she returned to the earl’s drawing- 
room the betrothed of Lord Ronald Falkner, and that 
night she awoke her father, to receive his rapturous 
congratulations. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Maurice perceived at once that the alarm of his 
fair companion had its reasonable excuse. Mathew 





Merle was there by the gateway, talking with one of 
the guard. He spoke a low word of encouragement, 
and then began chatting in the most careless 
manner. He put her: in the midst of a group of 
ladies who occupied one corner ef the reception- 
room, and went out to purchase the tickets. Mathew 
Merle saw him, and nodded grimly. Maurice saun- 
tered idly along, and presently came up to him. 

“ Ah, good-day, sir. Perhaps you are going up 
with this train. Would mind taking a seat in 
the ca) with me? wife won’t be any inter- 
ruption, always goes Eadiben when she is in a 
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Perhaps sh olacing ‘herself with grand visions 
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with Wain | Slope. bh! Thank 
ro tal 
7 t in 7 tment? I shallsee 
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you before I shouldn’t fail,” he answered, 
rward to examine a group just entering 


“Aro ‘looking forany one?” asked Maurice, 
with qo innocent air pussible. 
“ hb!” said Mathew Morle, whirling around 


Mrs. Grey’s hat alarmed him. 


so much alagm,” he said, in 
i ‘him, and | 
is entirely unsuspicious,of. your identity. 


; wife was here, even invited him to 
getascat in the same sbuthe is not going 


‘to take this traig?’ : 


“But I must walk down oy ages there, and 
go up into the carriage before ‘| Oh, those ter- 
rible eyes of hig!” 

ms ! only a few moments more and we shall 
whirl away from him. I shall shield you as much as 
possible, and hide you behind the tallest woman | 
can find. He is looking to see you in Will Yarrel’s 
clothing, I am positive.” 

They heard the approach of the train, the shouting 
of the guard, and people began to gather up their 
parcels hastily, and hurry down to the platform. 

“Come,” said Maurice steadily, “‘ understand that 
even if he knows you, I shall not give you up to 
him. I will fight for you, ifit be necessary. Can you 
not trust to my prowess ?” 

“T can,” answered Wilhemine’s clear, sweet voice, 
“T will trust you.” 

And she put her hand into his arm, and walked 
beside him steadily. 

Maurice took good care to fall into the crowd of 
ladies, and to keep the shawl half over the slender, 
sloping shoulders which had made Will Yarrel’s form 
so airy and graceful. 

They were safely in the carriage at last, and after 
what seemed an interminable delay the train started. 

Wilhemine drew one long shuddering breath of 
unutterable relief, and answered his congratulating 
smile. 

“ The Rubicon is passed! Adieu, Mathew Merle: 
Now, Miss Wilhemine, I think you ought to ask 
me where I am taking you.” 

She looked up trustfully, with her innocent brown 
eyes. 

“T have little rehension. I know it will be 
somewhere that I. shall find peace and quiet. It only 
needs for me to find Jane, and to escape his search 
three months longer. I shall be free then from his 
guardianship, for then thelaw which gives him sucl: 
power now will itself defend me.” ; 

“How thoroughly ghe trusts me,” thought Maurice, 
all the chivalry and delicacy of his nature vowing 
to deserve her confidence. 

“And since you have so little of the reputed 
womanly curiosity,” he said, aloud, ‘I must tell my 
story unsought. I have determined not to venture 
into London just yet, for I think Mathew Merle will 
search there, as soon as he is satisfied that you are 
not in Liverpool. I have been stopping myself for 
some time in a charming little town in Surrey. And 
there is a good. woman there, who I am sure will 
give all kindly service, and be faithful against avy 
bribes. I happened to be of use once, when her foolish 
lad, under the influence of too deep potations at the 
fair, enlisted. I got him off for her, since when she 
is ready for any good deed in my behalf. We might 
take the train all the way, but I prefer to leave, and 
proceed the latter portion of the journey by stage. I 
think you will enjoy it, better, and it will be safer 
besides.” 

His programme was safely carried out. 

They chanced to be the only in the old- 
fashioned, lumbering coach, and talk freely 
without fear of listeners, r 

As they came in view of the gray turrets of Wain- 
wright Slope, crowning the dark green summit of 
the hill, with the blue sweep of the river at its feet, 
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his fair companion uttered an exclamation of girlish 
delight and admiration. 

“What alovely spot! Is it the residence of some 
nebleman ?” she ask 

“No,” answered Maurice, gravely, “it is the old 
ancestral home of the Wainwrights.” 

He looked at her for amoment in silence, and then 
said, with a smiling glance into her pensive face : 

“Do you know that Mathew Merle has the power 
to establish my father’s claim to that fine old place ?” 

And he told her the whole story. 

She listened with keen interest, and said at its 
conclusion, while a soft mist crept over her eyes: 

“ Do you know that I have cherished wild visions 
of discovering some such noble old mansion as my 
rightful home? Alack! I was so foolish and extra- 
vagant when I first landed on English soil. I have 
been taught a bitter lesson since. I only ask to 
learn my claim to an honest name. I only desire to 
put away the one I know does not belong to me.” 

Widow Damer was standing at her cottage door 
when the stage paused before her pretty rustic gate, 
but the moment she recognized Maurice she came 
down the walk,,her honest face brightened with 
smiles. 

“Ll have brought. a young friend of mine to your 
care, Mrs. Damer,” said Maurice, gaily, and then for 
the moment a little disconcerted by the remembrance, 
that he had forgotten to arrange a name by which 
she should be known with .his companion, he added, 
“JT was sure you would give her a pleasant home for 
a few weeks until her own is open to her.” 

“ Bless your heart, Mr, Middleton, I'll do my best. 
Walk in, walk in, miss !” 

She led the way into an uupretending little par- 
lour, which was, however, exquisitely neat, and fra- 
grant with the breath of flowers. 

Maurice had a conversation with Mrs. Damer 
presently, knowing very well her faithfulness to his 
cause, 

“Mrs. Damer,”, said he, “this young lady is in 
trouble. She has been shamefully persecuted by the 
man who claims to be her guardian. She has es- 
caped from him,and I have brought her here to be 
hidden. I know I can trust you to keep off curious 
eyes. I shall board at my old place, but I shall come 
to cheer and comfort her frequently. I want you to 
be always present on my visits. You understand me. 
I do not mean to allow the opportunity for a breath 
of scandal. She is too young and innocent herself, to 
know this horrible, scandal-loving world, but it is 
none the less my duty:to look out for it.” 

“T understand, bless your heart, sir, you're a gen- 
tleman born, as ’ve told. my Johnny more than once. 
Yes, sir, I'll be careful. 1 won't be avy hindrance. 
She's & pretty young creature.” 

This was said insinuatingly, but did not elicit 
the desired confession from the young gentleman. 
Mrs. Damer, however, had eyes,of her own, and it 
was pretty evident to.her how matters stood. 

It was a season of enchantment, whose moments 
slipped away on golden sands, for the young couple, 
that next week, which followed. A letter reached 
Maurice from Jane West, enclosing a hasty note for 
her “poor dear Will,” and directed to Master Will 
Yarrel, 

Wilhemine, who improved every day in some 
new feminine grace, blushed brightly as she took it 
from his hand. 

“Dear Jane, we must send her word at once. She 
will rejoice so much to know what kind friends I 
have found,” said she, 

The letter was written on the afternoon of their 
arrival in Liverpool, and stated her conjecture that 
the lad had been snatched from Mathew Merle by 
means of the kind gentleman, whose card enabled 
her to make this attempt at communication with her 
friend. She begged: him to report at once if he had 
not found the dear boy, but, said, ifhe were safe, it 
would be wise for them to remain apart a little time, 
giving Mathew Merle’s assertion as the reason for 
that decision. 

The letter was answered, and sent to the office as 
directed. The return mail brought a second, re- 
joiciug in Wilhemine’s security, but, full of fierce, 
stern anger. 

“You will see why I cannot come to share your 
pleasant retreat,” wrote Jane, why I cannot allow 
myself but one thought, aim, and employment, when 
I tell you that my box was empty when I carried it 
tu the lady, and that I am positive you were right 
in your impression, that Mathew Merle heard our 
mutual confessions that day ‘im the cabin of the 
Royal Bess. I know that those papers are in his 
hands. And I must get them back ; at all costs, at 
any hazard, I must have them back.” 

“Poor Jane,” sighed Wilhemine, “she will allow 
herself no rest until she has succeeded, but she is no 
match for Mathew Merle.” 


“Butlam, You will admit that,” said Maurice, 
archly, 


She smiled, but ended with a little sigh. 

“Tam not sure. I hardly dare to put my head out 
of the window, for fear he'will. suddenly appear.. You 
may be certain he is not idle all this time.” 

“He shall not haye you,” answered Maurice, 
fiercely. 

_ But in the midst of the enchantment of that golden 
life, in which these two learned to know each other 
better than many are taught by years under the 
same roof, dropped the long-expected bomb-shell. 

It was a little thing which started it. 

Mrs, Grey, careful housekeeper that she was, could 
not bear the dusty odour of the suit which Will 
Yarrel had left behind. She sent. the girl to hang 
it out in'the yard. And a policeman, who had had 
accurate description of that suit, and was still looking 
out, took due note of it. Cautious inquiry and a 
mer flattery to the servant girl elicited important 

acts. 

They had a warning letter from Mr. Grey, de- 
ploring the disastrous result of his wife’s impru- 
dence, and warning them that the clue would be 
closely followed. 

Maurice brought the letter to Wilhemine, and put 
it in her hands with a face of such dismay, that she 
did not need to read it to know what had happened. 

She turned very pale, and instinctively held out 
her hands to him. 

“Oh, Maurice, save me.” 

A gleam of joy leaped into his eyes. 

“ Wilhemine,” said he, passionately, “ there is but 
one way, only one way of safety. You may defy 
even a guardian's power if—if——” he paused, 
looked at her tenderly and yearningly, and exclaimed 
impetuously: “If only you return my love—if only 
you will marry.me, Wilhemine, I would defy him 
boldly.” 

“Marry me, a poor friendless, nameless girl,” 
stammered Wilhemine; “oh, sir, you cannot be so 

ood, so sacrificing as that.” 

“Tt will be taking to myself the dearest blessing 
I could ask for fate te give me. I love you from 
the very depth of my nature, Wilhemine. I might 
live: with you years and years, and Ido not think 
I should be more sure than I am now of your worth 
and goodness. But it is for your sake I hesitate. 
Are you sure it would not.be wrong to give yourself 
to me?” 

She sprang forward, her sweet face aglow with 
eager trust and deepest joy. 

“ Maurice, Maurice, I would choose you if a hundred 
stood asking for my hand. Youare right; this close 
acquaintance, however brief, is often surer than the 
eold intercourse of careless years.” 

“ Then you will consent?” asked Maurice, tremu- 
lously. 

“ As I would hail life, liberty, and my dearest hap- 
piness,” she answered. 

He clasped her in his arms, and the first kiss was 
exchanged between them. 

“Bless my stars!” involuntarily exclaimed Mrs. 
Damer, quite upsetting the theory that when she 
sat in the window there with her knitting, she was 
sure to be asleep. 

They both laughed merrily. 

“Now then,” said Maurice, brave with his great 
happiness, “all our trouble is ended, for I am sure 
my little wife will not be afraid that I shall not be 
able to keep her ina home as cosy and comfortable 
as this. Certainly, we need not fear want, if we will 
only be content without grandeur.” 

“Ido not ask anything better than this. It is 
better than a palace with George Merle. Oh, Maurice, 
heaven has drifted the. poor waif into a joyful har- 
bour.” 

“ There is no time to lose. Iam going to a kind 
man 1 know, a clergyman. I shall tell him the whole 
story, and I feel confident of his assistance. I can 
get a license, too, without much trouble, and Mrs. 
Damer will lend us her valuable assistance.” 

“ Anything I ormy Johnny can do, Mr. Maurice.” 

“Tf Jane were only here, but I know it is impos- 
sible,” said Wilhemine, with a sigh. 

Maurice caught her hand in his. 

“ You are not afraid, you do not repent?” 

The shining eyes, the sweet face drifted over with 
happy blushes, answered him. 

He came back twice, to kiss again the tremulous 
red lips, finally tore himself away with a desperate 
effort, and hurried off, murmuring : 

“Who would believe such a great blessing should 
come to me in so curious a fashion !” 

(To be continued.) 
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ENGLisH CRICKETERS ror AmERtcA.— Twelve 
English cricketers have gone ont to America on the 
invitation of the St. George’s Club, New York; they 
departed from Liverpool on September 2, by one of 
the Inman steamships. They will play five or six 





matches, and then return, The following is the 


team :—Willsher, Kent, captain; Griffith, Jupp, Hum- 
phrey, and Pooley, Surrey; James Lillywhite and 
Charlwood, Surrey ; Freeman and Rowbotham, York- 
shire; Tarrant and J, Smith, Cambridgeshire ; and 
F. Shaw, Notts. Those unable to go were Daft, 
Haywood, Carpenter, Wotton, and Summers. With 
such a team the New Yorkers and Canadians wil) 
see cricket in perfection. 


Taz WEATHER IN SwITZERLAND.—A Geneva 
letter of the 2nd of July has the following :—‘ This 
week the elements have played the principal part in 
this country, and have treated us rudely, but, all 
things considered, for our good. The heat has be- 
come intolerable even in our Alpine valleys, whither 
people from every country of Europe come at this 
season in'search of cool shade and revivifying breezes, 
not less than for the sake of magnificent scenery. 
On the 28th our thermometer marked in the shade 
34 deg. Cent. (93 1-5 Fahrenheit)—a temperature 
almost unparalleled here. Fountains ‘were dried up, 
animals dying of thirst, and vegetation visibly disap- 
pearing. At last came the rain, and fora whole night 
fell all over this portion of Switzerland. The storm 
was a furious one—thunder, hail, and water-spouts 
—nothing was wanting. The vineyards of Vaud 
and Neufch4tel have suffered considerably. "The rain 
then ceased a little, but afterwards continued to de- 
scend during the next and following day, too inter- 
mittently, however, to satisfy all the farmers. But 
the heat of the dog-days has at last been mitigated, 
and even too much so. In forty-eight hours the 
temperature fell to 15 degrees, and on the upper 
peaks of the mountains there was a snowstorm. Ad- 
venturous tourists in those lofty regions must have 
passed a bad time of it. Even here a total change 
of clothing has been found necessary ; ‘but this is a 
small inconvenience considering the advantages 
gained. To-day the atmospheric disturbance has 
ceased—after the south wind—ventus procellosus— 
which has blown since Monday. We had-yesterday 
an invigorating breeze which cleared the air and es- 
tablished an equilibrium in the upper currents.” 





ABBOTSWOLD. 
—_——_@———_— 
CHAPTER XIV. 


How many men pass through life respected and 
honoured ; trusted and loved; holding positions of 
moral command, and pointed out as exémplirs ‘of all 
the social virtues, simply because they were never 
tempted. 

From what is to follow we must give the marquis full 
credit for all the virtues that usually distinguish 
men in his position. 

Ay—he was at heart a better man than many who 
might have successfully resisted the enemy ‘that had 
fallen upon him. Many a man, harsh and unloving ; 
intemperate in passion, and relentless in vengeful 
anger, when the enemy came which cametothe mar- 
quis, might have spurned his offer of compromise 
with furious indignation. 

But the Marquis of Abbotswold was utterly broken 
in spirit—prostrated by the terrible calamity which 
had befallen him—and the only ery of his goal was. 
“Save me! Save me!” 

After the first flood of agony had passed, and he 
had come up from the whelming ordeal pale and 
weak, he conversed long and patiently with his 
counsel, seeking, even against his own judgment, for 
some item of fact or fancy, upon which a line of de- 
fence might be based. 

Bat Mr. Merrivale finally convinced him, beyond 
the possibility of a doubt, that resistance would be 
worse than useless. 

“In the end,” said the barrister, “ you must lose. 
There is at present nowhere within our reach a 
single circumstance, upon which I could hinge an 
argument in your favour. What this woman—Ger- 
trude Harworth—might have told, I cannot imagine ; 
but I am inclined to the opinion that it could not 
have been much. You kuow how it is with these 
old servants. They regard their lord as a heaven- 
ordained ruler, and hence never imagine that in the 
eye of the civil law he is like other men. Still, it is 
very evident that Gertrude had some particular 
piece of evidence; and it is not impossible that her 
evidence, if we could gain it, might give-us ground, 
at least, to start upon. If you wish, I will confer 
with Sir Charles Stanwood, and get him to agree to 
a postponement, while you make search for an im- 
portant witness.” 

The marquis eaught at this suggestion eagerly, and 
begged of his counsel to confer with Sir Charles at 
onee. 

Meantime the marquis not only enlisted all his able- 
bodied servants to engage in the search for their old 
companion, but a host of the tenants willingly joined 
in the work, Mr. Drake assuming direction of the 
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whole, The answer of Sir Charles was favourable, 
and the agent set his forces at work with as little 
delay as possible. 

Of course, before consenting to delay, Sir Charles 
Stanwood had conferred with his client. At first, 
Albert had refused, ‘giving as his reason that it was 
only keeping him out of his inheritance ; but upon 
representation of his attorney that he would stand 
better with his compeers in the end, from having acted 
in an honourable and lenient manner, he consented 
that the delay might be granted. 

Sir Charles Stanwood was really and truly a 
thorough student of human nature, and a ready reader 
of character, but Albert Callington deceived him. 
The Reverend Peter Walsonburg had laboured long 
and patiently, but he had not laboured in vain. 
Thus far, in every trial, the pupil had succeeded in 
acting the honourable man. He could not appear in- 
tellectual or refined, but he could and did, by careful 
study and entire dependence upon the guidance of 
the priest, appear to be acting an honourable part 
and seeking only his own ; and, furthermore,—and by 
far the greatest of his achievements,—he so success- 
fully kept out of sight theinborn and still indwelling 
coarseness of his nature, that even his astute counsel 
did not discover it. 

It will be borne in mind that Albert Callington was 
fully aware that his claim to Abbotswold was unjust, 
though where the link in ,the chain that bound him 
to legitimacy was lacking he could not positively de- 

clare. Yet he had his opinion. At first he had be- 
lieved that it was not his mother who had stood by 
Albert Percy’s side, when the marriage ceremony 
was performed in the church of Abbotswold; and 
the priest had allowed him to cherish that idea. 
But upon reflection he had discovered that that could 
not be, or at least that it could not matter—for his 
mother’s name was not only signed in the register, 
but it was duly witnessed by the Reverend Peter 
Walsonburg and by Mark Morrow. His next sup- 
positio:—and the one he now held—was that his 
father (for he carried in his face evidence indisput- 
able that a Percy was his father) had been already 
married when he stood by Agatha Callington’s side 
at the altar—married in some other place—and he 
thought it not improbable that Gertrude Harworth 
had been a witness to that marriage. Once or twice 
he had thought it possible that Gertrude Harworth 
might herself have been the prior bride; but, upon 
reflection, the improbability of this had been so great, 
that he had cast it aside as unworthy of considera- 
tion. 

Looking at the matterin all its bearings, he simply 
knew that the heir of Abbotswold had never know- 
ingly married his mother’s waiting-maid. Even the 
marriage with the fisherman’s daughter had been 
forced upon him against his will or consent. It was not 
impossible, however, that young Percy had led Ger- 
trude to believe that he had married her, just as he 
intended to have done in the other case. But, after 
all, the probability upon which the youth clung with 
greatest faith was, that Gertrude Harworth had been 
the witness of a former marriage, the female party to 
which contract was living, when the union with 
Agatha Callington took place, but who had died since. 
And Albert was not the only one who entertained 
this last opinion, as we shall see. 

Of course Mr. Merrivale had informed Sir Charles 
of the character of the witness his client hoped to 
find, and had also related the circumstances attend- 
ing this witness’s disappearance. 

Upon this Sir Charles had appealed to his client, 
and his friends, to learn what they knew of the miss- 
ing woman. In this case, as in all others, the client 
himself simply kept back upon entire ignorance of the 
whole business. He had not been born when the 
things occurred of which question was now made. 

Owen Callington, when subjected to the barrister’s 
questions, assumed a good-natured, stupid oblivious- 
ness to everything save the birth of his daughter's 
child, the acknowledgment of Albert Percy that he 
was the father thereof, and the going of Agatha with 
the heir of Abbotswold to be married. When asked 
his opinion concerning the story which Gertrude Har- 
worth could tell, if any, he only shook his head ; and 
he did the same when asked if he had any idea what 
had become of the woman now. 

So Stanwood was left to look for his information. 
The barrister knew that he was dealing with a con- 
summate hypocrite ; and yet, as is often the case, he 
doubted Walsonburg most where he had no need to 
doubt, and gave him credit for honest intent where 
he was most emphatically playing false. 

“Sir Charles,” said the Rev. Peter Walsonburg, 
laying his finger upon the baronet’s arm in a confi- 
dential way, “ though I run the risk of danger to my 
young friend—lI had almost said my client—in thus 
speaking, yet I must tell you the truth. I would de- 
ceive you here if Icould. You smile, my son, and I 

have no doubt yousay to yourself, ‘ That's the truth.’ 
Well, you may think so. When our youthful friend 
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comes into. possession of Abbotswold, I am to be feed 
as well as you.” 

Sir Charles winced at this,and made an involun- 
tary motion, as though he would have drawn himself 
farther away from the contamination. 

“T take pay for my ———_ labour, sir,” he 
said, quite severely and rigidly. 

“Certainly,” resumed Walsonburg, with a nod and 
asmile; “and I shall take pay for having set the 
whole thing in action which is to result in the 
youth’s proprietorship of Abbotswold. But, as I 
was saying—though I tremble when I speak this 
opinion, yet you must know that I hold it, and I 
may as well give you the true one, as to speak falsely, 
and so surely incur your suspicion. Now, sir, 
we know that Albert Percy was a wild sort of a 
youth, plunging into all sorts of adventure, and fol- 
lowing sources of self-gratification without trou- 
bling himself about the consequences. Bearing this 
in mind, it is not impossible that there was a former 
marriage e 

“ Aen” 

“A former marriage,” repeated Walsonburg, as 
the barrister started to utter an exclamation, but 
stopped; “and,” he added, “a secret one, to which 
this Gertrude Harworth may have been a witness.” 

“Have you anything more than bare supposition 
to lead you to this thought ?” asked Star wood, eyeing 
the Reverend Peter Walsonburg sharply. 

Walsonburg’s answer entirely relieved his mind 
of any suspicion in that direction. It was so simple, 
so frank, and so unquestionably honest, that there 
could be no doubtirg its truth. Only one question 
remained unasked : 

What did he think had become of this woman ? 

Upon this point, and upon this point alone, had 
Sir Charles hesitated. Could he have had proof, or 
even good grounds for suspecting, that his client had 
hada hand in the forcible abduction of Gertrude 
Harworth, he would have refused to go farther in 
the business. Here no by-play would serve Walson- 
burg’s purpose. Only bold and impudent falsehoods 
could serve him. 

“Sir Charles,” he said, with no attempt at so- 
lemnity in the beginning, but with simple earnest- 
ness of manner, though his tone verged upon the 
solemn as he proceeded: “So far as your client 
himself is concerned, you may rest assured that he 


is entirely innocent of the whole matter, for he knew ! 
| for it.” 


nothing at all of the woman until her abduction had 
been effected. «And as for the old fisherman, I can 
swear that he had no knowledge of it. Yet the ap- 
pearance is bad; and it lies, outwardly, against the 
youthful heir and his advisers. Furthermore, I am 
the only one against whom a suspicion can pro- 
perly, or in reason, rest. But, sir, I can lay my 
hand upon my heart, thus—and solemnly assure 
you—calling on heaven to witness my trath—that 
I am as ignorant of the cause of Gertrude Har- 
wort.:’s disappearance as you are yourself! You 
have my assertion, sir—I can give you no more!” 

And the barrister, wishing to doubt, believed him. 

After this Sir Charles questioned the propriety of 
keeping this supposition a secret from the other 
party. The Rev. Peter Walsonburg was very eager 
that it should not be given them ; and when the bar- 
rister left, he had not made ap his mind as to the 
course he should pursue. 

On the following morning, however, all question 
was removed from his mind; for, upon taking 
up a paper, published at Norwich, he found in it two 
advertisements which interestedhim. The first was 
an offer of five hundred pounds reward for informa- 
tion which would lead to the finding of Gertrude 
Harworth. Thien followed an account of her disap- 
pearance, together with a description of her person. 

The next was of more interest still. It was ad- 
dressed to all the parish clerks throughout the king- 
dom, and made an offer of one thousand pounds to 
the person who should procure a duly authenticated 
record of the marriage of the Right Honourable Al- 
bert Percy, eldest son of Lord Percy, Marquis of 
Abbotswold, prior to the 2nd day of September, a.p. 
1730. 

So they had got the clue at the castle; and if such 
a marriage had taken place, the proof would be very 
likely to be found; for this same advertisement 
would doubtless be inserted in every newspaper in 
England, and in the southern part of Scotland. 

Albert Callington saw this advertisement, and he 
fairly cried out with terror and alarm. 

“Bah!” exclaimed Walsonburg, “do you think 
your father was caught twice in the same trap ? 
Don’t you believe it. If there were a former mar- 
riage—and Ishouldn’t wonder at all if there were a 
dozen of them—you may be sure that it did not find 
its way into the register. No, no, my son,—fear no- 
thing from the congregation of parish clerks. Ger- 
trude Harworth is the only real cause of fear you 
have.” 

“ Peter Walsonburg, what substance is that which 





may be given in one’s food or drink, iu a quantity 5 
small, aud of a quality so strong, that death mus 
result very shortly? Or which, of various gy). 
stances, is most easily given, and, at the same time, 
most sure to operate?” 

Walsonburg drew from his bosom a pocket-book, 
and upon a piece of paper which he found therein, 
he wrote what appeared to be a preseription, such 
as surgeons and physicians give in towns where 
there are druggists. When he had written it |i 
folded the paper over and gave it to the youth, 
remarking, with a smile—a smile that gave even tlie 
heart of Albert Callington a slight chill: . 

“ There, my son—if you are particular to obtain 
this you had better go to Walsingham for it.. Ask 
for the shop of Aaron Manseoéh. He is a timid 
man, and you had better speak with him alone. || 
him you are aware that the ingredients are very ex- 
pensive—your physician told you so when he gave 
you the prescription—but you care not for that. He 
will make the compound, and charge you what le 
deems just. The man will ask you no questions.” 

“ And—suppose my friend is suffering, yet is 
opposed to taking medivine, how had it best be 
given ?” 

“ It will be given to you in a phial—a liquid with 
a slight yellowish tinge. If your sick friend drinks 
beer, as I think very™probable, that would be the 
best medium.” 

This was at noon. In half an hour Albert was 
mounted upon a horse of his own—for be it known 
Walsonburg.had enabled him to obtain’a large sum of 
money since Sir Charles Stanwood had become his 
counsel—and was on his way to Walsingham. He 
found the man whom Walsonburg had mentioned in a 
small, dark shop, in which was a villanous smell of oils 
and drugs, of turpentine and alcohol, with which 
were blended the fumes of an old black tobacco- 
pipe. There was only one man visible—the man 
with the black pipe—and as he was in the square 
room where the bottles were, the visitor ventured to 


say: 

“Mr. Manasseh ?” 

“Yes,” like the snap of a worn string upon a 
cracked violoncello. 

“T have a prescription here which I wish you to 
put up forme. My physician recommended you as 
an experienced and safe man. I know the ingre- 
dients aré very expensive, so I shall expect to pay 


The chemist looked at the paper, and then looked 
at the man from whom he had received it. 

“ Live in Walsingham ?” 

“ No, sir—on the coast—a hard ride from here.” 

Another look, and the man of the black pipe went 
to a little gate that opened from the room into 
an outer area and shot a spring bolt upon the inside ; 
then he came back and took down # bottle from an 
upper shelf—then from a small closet close by he 
took a phial, and these he carried away to an inner 
apartment, where he was absent ten minutes, or 
more. When he returned he had something rolled 
up in a paper which he held towards his visitor. 

“Five pounds!” he snapped out, in a little lower 
k . 


ey. 
Without hesitation the customer passed over five 


bright new gold pieces. He of the pipe took them, 
weighed them one by one upon the end of his fingers 
—then relinquished his hold upon the little paper 
roll: and as he did so, he snapped out—the strings 
in better tune than before : 

“ Half the contents of the phial, given at a dose, 
will entirely cure a strong man, no matter what his 
disease.” 

“ Thank you.” 

And with this Albert Callington left the shop and 
remounted his horse, and was soon speeding awiy 
towards the coast, with the phial safe in his waist- 
coat pocket. The sun went down, the day de- 
parted, and night came on, drear and dark, ere he 
struck the line that bounded upon the south of the 
broad acres he hoped soon to call his own. He rode 
more slowly now, as though he would not have his 
horse make more clatter than was necessary ; for, 
though he had reached Abbotswold, he did not take 
the path that led towards his home. Another course 
he ehuse; and, as he rode carefully on, he ever 
and anon pressed his fingers against his breast, to 
assure himself that his purchase had not slipped 
away. 


CHAPTER XV. 

SURELY, & person unacquainted with its secrets 
would never have thought of looking for shelter in 
such a place as that; and much less would he have 
thought of finding flesh and blood therein bearing 
the stamp of humanity. But Albert Callington guided 
his unwilling horse into one of the fuin-cumbered 
avenues, and having driven as far as his suspicious 
beast would suffer himself to be inveigled, he dis- 
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mounted, and carefully secured the rein to a stone 
post. Then he groped his way onward, slowly— 
very slowly—for his eyes served him not an atom ; 
only as he could determine his coarse by the sense 
of feeling did he stumble along the uncertain, dubious 
passes ; until at length he came to a door, where he 
rapped, first with the butt of his whip, and then with 
a heavy fragment of rock which me gene up at his 
feet. By -bye there was h a sound from 
within, and a human voice demanded to know who 
was there. 

The applicant soon succeeded in making himself 
known, and when the door was opened he found him- 
self face to face with a woman who bore in her hand a 
blazing link. 

She was a little past the middle-age—perhaps fifty 
or more—with a very full, redface ; and with a frame 
large and strong—such a woman as we generally find 
wated with a man who would be but as a child in 
her hands. Inshort, a stout; bold man would have 
taken a second thought before he suffered himself to 
lay violent hands upon a woman possessing a pre- 
sence like that. 

“ Ah, it is the youre master,” she said, holding the 
torch above her head, and shading her eyes with the 
free hand. ’ 

“ Yes, Hagar, it is I; and I want to come in, for I 
have something very important to say to you.” 

The woman saw that the door was made secure, 
and then jshe led the way to a very comfortable 
apartment, considering the walls and the floor were 
of stone, and that the whole space was some way be- 
low the surface of the earth. 

It was a — a hor asmall fireplace in 
one corner ; e solid granite hearth a few 
embers were poate oer 

Albert first assured himself that their conversa- 
tion was not likely to be overheard, and then he sat 
down and opened his business. 

“ Hagar,” he said, “you know I am to pay you 
well for the work you are now doing.” 

“So you promised, gp,” returned the beldame, in 
a hoarse, croaking tone. 

“And you know my promise is good, because I 
have told you to call upon me for money at any time.” 

“You needn’t trouble yourself, Master Albert. I 
have full faith in the pledge of the Reverend Peter 
Walsonburg.” 

“ Well, Hagar, there is something to be done now, 
which both Walsonburg and I are very aixivus 
should be done at once, and done faithfully. Ger- 
trude Harworth drinks beer ?” 

“Yes, She does.” 

Albert took the phial from his pocket, and removed 
the paper. 

“Hagar, how much trouble would it be for you to 
pour half of what there is in this phial into the very 
uext cup of beer Gertrude drinks ?” 

The woman’s eyes beamed with an intelligent 
light, and a quiet smile stole over her ‘bloated face. 
She knew what the man meant, and yet it did not 
startle her an atom. 

“Does the Reverend Peter Walsonburg say the 
word ?” she finally asked. 

‘‘Walsonburg has alone conceived it. In this 
matter, Hagar, | assure you, I am but a servant.” 

“Is it a medicine ?” 

Albert saw the woman's drift, and it pleased 
fim. She would not-knuw that she was doing any- 
thing wrong. So far as human evidence could go, 
it could only prove that she had administered what 
she supposed to be an i t medication 

“It is a medicine, Hagar; it will relieve the poor 
woman’s pains entirely. What think you?” 

“ Why, Master Albert—you see, when I took this 
work upon myself, I didn’t agree to. be, bothered 
with medicine.” 

The young man drew forth his purse, and took 
therefrom two bright, new gold pieces, of twenty 
shillings each, 

“A simple present, Hagar,” he said, as he dropped 
them into her outstretched hand. 

“Tam glad you say that, sir.” 

“ And now you will administer the medicine ?” 

“I will administer it!” the wonian. replied, 
slowly and emphatically. 

Albert had arisen. He stood a little while in 
thought, and then he said: 

; _ is a deep well in-one of the lower 
cells 2?” 

“Yes, sir—deep and dark.” 

“And, Hagar—if you should find anything in your 
wey—anything which you wished to put out of sight 
re en could tie a heavy stone to it, and drop 

n there.” 


os — nodded an assent. She understood him very 
ell. 





With this business off his hands, Albert’ made a 
few inquiries concerning the prisoner; and having 
noticed that Hagar’s face was not only mucli- more 
flushed than usual, but that there was an inflamed 





spot upon the upper part of the cheek, he asked her 
what it meant—asked in a light, smiling manner, so 
as not to give offence. 

“ And your hair has been singed, too,” he said. 
“ Have you been on fire ?” 

“Yes, sir,” the woman replied. ‘“ My clothes 
caught fire while I was lifting the kettle from the 
coals on to the hob. But it wasn't much as you 
see. I put it out without much trouble.” 

As they walked towards the entrance, Albert re- 
marked upon the advantage which men had over 
women, in the liability of their garments to come in 
contact with the fire; and after this he spoke of his 
companion’s husband, whom he called Jaques. 

* How is old Jaques now? Does he drink as 
much as he used to?” 

“ Not here, sir. He can’t find it.” 

“Tam glad of that, Hagar. Still you had better 
have an eye upon him, if you are called to leave him 
alone with your patient before she gets well.” 

Hagar promised that. she would keep old Jaques 
straight ; and with this the visitor took his leave, 
feeling sure that his work would be done. He had 
learned enough of this woman, since Gertrude Har- 
worth had been under her charge, to lead him to be- 
lieve that she would hesitate at nothing, which gave 
her promise of gold without danger of detection. 

And while Albert Callington pursues his work in 
another quarter, let us remain here just long enough 
to discover how Hagar administered the medicine 
which had been left with her. 

On the following morning Hagar went in to wait 
upon her charge, whom she found still in bed. 

“Eh! not up yet?” 

She upon the bed moved uneasily and painfully ; 
and whenshe had gaineda position so that she could 
look upon her guardian, she answered: 

“Not yet, Hagar. I feel very sore and lame this 
morning, and I think I am a little feverish. I feel 
thirsty.” 

“Some beer would do you good, my lady.” 

“TI think I would rather have water, Hagar.” 

“ The water is stale and warm. Jaques hasn't got 
up yet, so that we've none that isfresh ; but the beer 
will be cool and nice.” 

“ Well, Hagar, you may bring me the beer. I am 
very thirsty, and my mouth is parched.” 

Hagar went away to her store-room, and from a 
small keg sbe filled a pewter-mug with bright spark- 
ling ale. - It was a light, innocent brew, with but a 
very_slight touch of vinous fermentation. The mug 
was filled, and having sipped a few spoonfuls of the 
contents, she set it down, and took the phial from 
her pocket. 

“It may be as well now as at any time,” she mut- 
tered, as she drew the stopper. “‘ The sooner it’s done, 
the sooner I'll have it off my mind. And then—I 
don’t know what’s in it ’—holding the unstoppered 
phial over the mug—‘“ of course I don’t. I'm told 
it’s.a good medicine, and—and "pouring out a few 
drops—“ I suppose it is. Why shouldn't it be ?”—a 
few more drops. ‘The poor creature needs some- 
thing. She’s bad enough off.” 

An attempt to pour and a hesitation. And she 
poured on until rather more than, half the contents 
of the phial had been transferred to the beer. 

Then, carefully putting back the stopper, and re- 
placing the phial in her pocket, she took up the mug 
and carried it to Gertrude’s room. 

“ There, my dear, you'll find that much better than 
water. Drink it all right down.” 

“ Hagar, you'll have tohelp me up. My limbs are 
weaker than I thought they were.” 

And as she spoke she put her arms out from be- 
neath the coverlet; they were swathed with ban- 
dages from the wrists to the shoulders, and the hands 
were wrapped up in oiled linen. 

“Yes, they are weak, I suppose,” returned Hagar, 
placing down the mug of beer. “‘ And I suppose they 
give ye some pain, eh ?” 

“Yes, Hagar, a good deal ; but when I remember 
how it happened, I don’t complain.” 

And she looked up into Hagar’s face, and smiled a 
sweet, sad smile. 

Hagar saw the sweet smile; and the look, so kind 
and so uncomplaining; and she saw the bandaged 
arms and hands; and she knew that upon the bosom, 
and all around upon the sides up by the shoulders, 
there were more appliances of linen cloths and oil. 
This was the picture which Hagar saw with her 
blurred and bloated eyes. And there was another 
picture which she saw—a picture which had rested 
upon the retina of those blurred and bloated eyes, 
and was now graven upon the tablets of her me- 
mory : 

She saw a woman reeling and stumbling—made 
stupid and blind with ram—until she came in contact 
with the fire—a flash and a blaze—and the woman 
was wrapped in flames. Then another woman—a 
woman held in durance, and who wight have seized 
that moment to escape,—sprang forward and battled 





with the flames; and the flames were subdued ; and 
she who had reeled into the fire came forth with but 
little harm, while she who had come so bravely to 
the rescue—flinging away her liberty for the life 
of an enemy—was burned dreadfully. She who 
now dwelt upon the picture was the drunken 
woman; and the woman who had saved her life 
lay there upon the bed, smiling even in her pain, 
that her debtor might not feel uneasy and over- 
burdened in her presence. 

Hagar saw it all very distinctly, as she helped 
Gertrude to a sitting posture. 

“ Now, Hagar, I will drink the beer.” 

“ Hark! think Jaques is up. He shall bring 
some fresh water immediately.” 

“ But I can drink a little of the beer.” 

“Tt will not be good for you now, my lady. I 
would rather you should have some good fresh water 
upon your empty stomach.” 

And with this Hagar went away and emptied the 
contents of the mug out upon the loose stones of 
the passage; but the phial she kept for farther 
use in fulfilment of her promise to Albert Callington. 

“No, no,” she said. “I will keep her here; for, 
“en my life, I do believe it were far safer for her, 
after this, to be under my own eye; but I'll never 
do that other thing—never !” 

And Gertrude Harworth suffered on, though not 
for long—suffered uncomplainingly—not dreaming 
that in the hour when she saved the life of her 
keeper she also saved her own. 

And Hagar, remembering that she had promised 
to administer the medicine, contrived to inveigle a 
kid into the place, and having poured what was left 
in the phial into some milk, she gave it to the kid to 
eat, The unsuspecting animal lapped up the food, 
and as he turned away from the dish he staggered 
and fell, and after a few struggles he died. 

So Hagar had the satisfaction of knowing the 
character of the cards her employers were playing. 

* * * 


The days passed, and the friends of the marquis 
were busy ; but nothing came of all their searching. 
The advertisements had been kept up in the more 
important papers, but no word of answer had been 
received. At length Mr. Merrivale frankly in- 
formed his client that farther delay would be useless. 

“Your only hope now is of compromise with your 
opponent. If it be your wish, I will ask him to call 
upon you.” 

“T will see him,” said the marquis—and his voice 
was hoarse and trembling. 

So the barrister went down and found Albert, and 
delivered to him the marquis’s message. 

“T will go,” answered the young man, assuming a 
careless tone, while in truth he was glad he had 
been sent for. 

Albert Callington believed’that the marquis would 
only send for him to confer upon the subject of com- 
promise, and he knew there was but one basis upon 
which a compromise could be effected. Now, the 
truth was, our aspiring youth still hoped to win the 
hand of Agnes Percy. 

The more he thought of the matter the more 
anxious was he for the consummation, while his term 
of probation had served to sharpen his Jove for the 
beautiful girl. 

Such a love as his could not be deepened, for it 
had no depth to begin with; but it possessed a 
quality of keenness which could grow more and more 
keen, as he was withheld from the possessiun of its 
object. 

And, furthermore, the youth looked upon the 
gaining of the marquis’s consent to the union, as a 
greater victory over the man than would be the 
gaining of the estates; because in the latter case a 
simple process of law, which even a king could not 
well resist, established him in the possession, while 
in the former he bent the will of a strong, proud 
man to his purpose. 

Albert went up to the castle, and was shown into 
the library, where he found the marquis alone. 

We will not give the details of that interview. It 
was the donkey flourishing his ‘heels in the face of 
the crippled and helpless lion. The once strong, 
proud man had met the fate which he could not 
overcome. 

In the hour when he had thought himself secure, 
and when he would have sooner chosen death than 
dishonour, a circumstance had cast its folds about 
him, and made him completely its creature, ere he 
could realize how the props of his courage and man- 
liness were slipping out from beneath him! Hada 
spirit from heaven, appearing to him clothed with 
Divine prescience, two short months before. told him 
that he could have sacrificed his child to suve him- 
self from any fate on earth, he would have simply 
waved the messenger away in proud disdain, deeming 
the message unworthy of consideration. And yet 
here he was face to face with the man to whom he 
had planned to barter away his child. 
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The enemy had come—an enemy greater than any 
the poor man had ever dreamed of—and in the con- 
flict he had fallen. Weeks of agony—of agony that 
almost made him mad—had passed, and all the while 
the thought had been with him that his child could 
save him. He and his wife had talked the matter 
over—had talked in the morning, and in the evening, 
and through the night; and the picture upon which 
they had dwelt was the picture of their going forth 
from.all the wealth and honour of their high station, 
to sink into penury and disgrace ; for if the new heir 
were forced to take the estates without the hand of 
Agnes, he had declared that he would elaim certain 
back rents for ten years, which the law would allow 
him to do; and to lose Abbotswold, and pay these, 
would take more than all the money they both could 
raise. 

They had dwelt upon this until their moral 
strength had wasted entirely away—until the dread- 
ful alternative had made cowards of them both. 

At length they had said: 

“Why—why should we hesitate? Is not the 
youth of our own blood? Is he not a peer of the 
realm? Does he not offer such an alliance as even 
the daughter of a duke might accept with gratitude ? 
And when we consider that our child will be mis- 
tress of Abbotswold, we should be foolish to hesi- 
tate.” 

This last consideration had turned the scale. 

And now the marquis asked the rival heir to 
state his proposition—to state it as he meant honour- 
ably and undeviatingly to keep it. And the youth 
made reply: 

“Tf you will give me the hand of your child, and 
she will become my true and willing wife, I will 
come to the castle as though you were my father, and 
I were your heir. You may bear the title of mar- 
quis ; your wife shall be the marchioness ; and you 
shall be at the head of the household as usual, 
Touching the rents, I shall of course retain Mr. 
Drake as agent, and you shall set apart for your 
own use as much money as you can possibly spend. 
In short, your cheque shall be honoured, no matter 
what its amount. So that the only possible matter 
of change in your present state is this: In purely 
business matters——” 

The speaker stopped as he observed how deep was 
the disappointment manifested by his listener; and, 
after a little apparent reflection, he went on: 

* But what does it matter to me? I should. only 
cumber myself with the burden and perplexity of 
business, and the only return I could possibly de- 
rive would be, the empty privilege of directing 
affairs. I should gain no more money, because my 
cheque could not be dishonoured. You shall direct 
affairs upon the estates as heretofore; and to you 
the agent shall look for counsel.” 

The marquis was satisfied. He thought not how this 
ill-bred youth would hold the lash over him during 
all the rest of his life ; he thought not how, at any 
moment, the true heir could claim his own; he only 
saw the straw of opportunity thus floating by him, 
while he was sinking from his high estate, and he 
caught it. And he told the son of his dead brother 
that he would speak with his child, and that he 
should have an answer on the morrow! 

(To be continued.) 


MICHEL-DEVER. 
————_>__ ——_ 
CHAPTER XLVI. 
Mrs. Courtnay crossed the hall, and entered the 


apartment of her son. Andrew was lying back in a 
large fauteuil, looking as wan as if he had passed 
through a violent fit of illness. Dark circles were 
around his eyes, and an expression of languor per- 
vaded his whole person. 

He had passed through a terrible night, and 
he felt utterly subdued by the struggle—which, to 
him, had been darker than the passage from life to 
death. He understood, for the first time, how im- 
possible it was for Claire ever to be more to him 
than she now was; he felt that he had sinned 
against her almost beyond forgiveness, and he had 
nothing to plead in his own defence, but the over- 
whelming passion with which she had inspired him. 
Yet he could not leave without seeing her once more, 
and saying in person what he had resolved should 
be spoken before they parted, perhaps, for ever. 
He meant to atone in some way for the violence of 
which he had been guilty, and in time, at least, 
reclaim the respect of the idol he had so madly wor- 
shipped. 

Andrew listlessly looked up when his mother en- 
tered, and asked: 

“ Have you concluded that it will be best for me to 
go away at once, mother? I cannot stay here. IfI 
do, you will be forced to place me in a lunatic asylum 
before many days are over.” 





His mother sat down by him, and ‘taking his pas- 
sive hand in hers, gently said: 

“T have maturely considered all you said to me 
last night, my son, and reluctant.as I am-to part from 
you just now, I have decided that it will be best 
to seek diversion to your thoughts in new scenes. 
Yet I scarcely think Baden a safe place for youto 
visit in your present frame of mind. To a young 
man like yourself there are many temptations to.be 
found there.” 

“I know what you refer to, mother, but the 
gaming-table offers no attractions to me. If I resort 
to it, it will only be for the purpose of watching the 
play of others without taking part in it myself. You 
may trust me so far, Iassure you. Iam not reck- 
less, as you may imagine from what has’ lately taken 
place. Ithrew my all upon a single chance in the 
game I have played and lost, and all others seem stale 
and flat beside it. I have reflected deeply during 
the last few hours ; I am no longer a dreaming boy, 
but a man of strong purpose dnd resolute will. I 
know how fondly your heart is set on me,and I 
pledge you my honour that henceforth I will be a 
dutiful son, and strive to be faithful to the respon- 
sibilities laid on me by the position I occupy in 
life. Never again shall you have cause to blush for 
me.” 

Mrs. Courtnay tenderly embraced him, kissed his 
pale brow, and said: 

“T can and will trust you, Andrew, for, until this 
temptation assailed you, you were never guilty of a 
falsehood in your life. It has been said that sucha 
disappointment as you have met with gives strength 
and development to a man’s mind, and in ‘your case 
I trust it may prove true. I shall look to your future 
career, Andrew, to compensate me for the uneasi- 
ness you have made me suffer on your account, and 
I feel sure that now this delusion is ended, your 
course will be upward and onward in’ the career I 
wish you to pursue.” 

The listener sighed wearily, but he'firmly replied : 

“ Tt shall be, I pledge you my word, mother. In 
the rewards won by ambitious striving, I may regain 
the peace and self-respect I have lost, and I will la- 
bour to attain them. I comprehendnow, though ‘in 
my-blind selfishness I did not before, how terrible 
was the fate to which I would have chained Claire, 
ry compelling her to become mine against her will. 

ave you heard from her yet?” 

‘“‘T came hither to tell you that she is here. M. 
Latour has also called, but-he has gone out, leaving 
Claire with me fora few hours. ‘He insists that Julia 
and I shall spend some time at his chateau, and as 
you will leave for Baden I accepted his invitation. 
He seems a clever and amiable man.” 

After a pause, Andrew said: 

“ Of course you could not refuse when he asked 
you to visit Claire. It will be pleasanter for you 
there than here at this season, and I wish you»to 
study M. Latour, and judge if he be worthy to as- 
sume the charge of his sister. She must always 
be an object of deep interest to me, although she 
will not consent to love me.” 

“T shall do so for my own satisfaction, you may 
be sure. He has convinced Claire that he was not 
entirely to blame in his course towards his father, 
and she has promised to explain to me as much as is 
necessary to exonerate him. He resembles M. 
Lapierre so strongly, that it is difficult to believe 
he can be a mean or dishonourable man.” 

“T hope your judgment of ‘him is correct, mother, 
for I should be most reluctant to see Olaire surren- 
dered to the protection of a man in whomentire con- 
fidence cannot be placed. Have you told her that I 
wish to see her once more ?” 

“Yes—and she has consented to grant you the 
interview ; you will do or say nothing to make her 
regret this concession, I hope, Andrew.” 

He laid his hand on hers, and said: 

“Feel how cold my pulses are, and have no fears 
of violence now. I have exhausted ‘that phase of 
my nature, I believe, in the bitter humiliation of the 
last eighteen hours. It is ‘ repentance that needeth 
not to be repented of,’ I am sure. Ihave deeply 
sinned against her, but for your sake Ciaire will 
accord me her forgiveness. In half-an-hour you can 
send her to me, and leave us alone a few moments ; 
all I have to say can soon be spoken.” 

“TI will do so, and now I will leave you to com- 
pose yourself for the meeting.” 

“Yes—and the parting, for it will be our last en- 
counter on earth.” 

Mrs. Courtnay went out of the room, and closed 
the door behind her with a feeling of thankfulness 
that her son-was restored to her, even through such 
sharp discipline as he had borne. 

When she rejoined Claire, the latter gave her an 
outline of the story. her brother had related to her, 

to which her friend listened with the deepest inter- 
est. At its close she said: 

“Tt was most unfortunate that your father broke 


off all communication with his native land, or he 
must have heard of the efforts made by M. Latour to 
retrieve his. family name and honour.. What you 
have-told me proves that your | brother is as high- 
toned. a man as his father was, and I (no longer 
fear to leave you under his; ship, I wag 
very agreeably im; with his appearance and 
manners, and I believe if you donot perversely mar 
your own fate, it may be a very happy one.” 

“T thank you, mamma, in Armand'si name, for your 
estimate of him; as to myself, the least. said the 
better. Idintend to be a brilliant star in the new 
firmament in which.I am going to shine, and if can 
find happiness) in gaiety and excitement I may try 
to forget the blight that has fallen onme; but I 
promise nothing. [believe that:my destiny is writ- 
ten, and I cannot changeit.” 

“* We make our own path and throw our own 
shadow on it,’ has truly been said,”: replied Mrs. 
Courtnay. “But as you told mevonce before, Ciaire, 
preaching is uséless. 1 will!leave you to the in- 
fluence of a good man, who ‘will give:you so much 
to be thankful for, that the root of. bitterness will be 
extracted from your heart, and in time the ‘fatal 
fantasy that now darkens your mind:be laid aside, 
By this time Andrew is awaiting you. Be. gentle 
and forgiving with him, Claire, for he *hasi suffered 
deeply in the last few™hours, and he sis thoroughly 
penitent for the violence of his conduct.” 

Claire arose at once, and said: 

“T will go to him and'tell him how:heartily I for- 
give him, since I ‘was rescued im time to'evade the 
eae fate he was preparing for both him and my- 
self. 

She left the room, but paused afew moments in 
the hall to steady her nerves:forthe meeting, which 
she wished to have over as'sdon as “possible. 

When Olaire at last summoned courage to enter 

the apartment in whieh’ Courtnay awaited her, she 
quickly opened the doorand went in. He was pacing 
the floor with agitated steps, but when the object of 
his tumultuous thoughts’ stoo@ before ‘him, Andrew 
seemed suddenly to regain his ‘self-control. He 
calmly took her hand and led her’ to a sofa, taking a 
seat beside, but not near her. Altera slight pause 
he said: 
“T most earnestly wished to see “you once more, 
Claire, to say to you how bitterly I regret the attempt 
of yesterday. I believed that-I could reconcile you 
to our enforced marriage, and make you far happier 
as my cherished wife, than you ean ever be in the 
pursuit of an ignis fatuus that must wreck your 
life, if you do not relinquish it. ‘Your words'to me 
in the cottage convinced me too late of my error. 
What passed between us there proved tome that such 
affection as you have forme is not ‘that which I 
coveted, and from that :moment I‘saw how fatally I 
had deluded myself. I gave you up'then utterly and 
for ever. I no longer ‘regret that myomad attempt 
was frustrated. I can only be ‘thankful’ that such 
was the result, for Ishould- only have given you new 
cause of wretchedness, and myself the'deepest re- 
morse, when I had bound you tomyself'and knew, as 
I now know, that you can never'love:me. Pardon me, 
and forget the violence of which Iwas guilty, though 
it will be long before I shall obtainmy own forgive- 
ness.” 

“ You have mine, Andrew,” ‘she :gontly replied. 
“ Let us forget what is so disagreeable to remember, 
and be the friends we were before it. happened. 
Since no evil resulted to me, you have mo cause for 
self-condemnation ; you only gave ‘me ‘an informal 
introduction tomy brother, and ‘enabled me to be- 
come better acquainted with him ine few hours, 
than I might have been, under other circumstances, 
in as many months.” 

“You are very good, to take the affair so lightly, 
but I cannot so easily reconcile myself to the dis- 
honour I have brought upon myself. Ihave loved 
you from boyhood, Claire, beyond anything on earth, 
but a fatal blow to my passion was struck by your 
words and manner to me yesterday afternoon. I 
merited the scorn that blazed from your eyes, the 
bitter words that came from your lips, but they 
brought me back to my senses. When [left you I 
was tempted for a few moments totake my own life, 
but that would have been so cowardly—so cruel to 
the best of mothers, that I recoiled ‘from it, and 
hurried hither, where I felt I should be safe from 
myself. 

“T made no attempt atconcealment, but related, 43 
exactly as I could, what had occurred, Oh! Claire, 
my mother is a noble and trae woman; she proved 
herself an angel of forbearance towards her wayward 
and reckless son. She saved me; she brought me 
back to the sense of my own ibility as 4 
human being, and henceforth I shall live for her: to 
restore ber confidence in me, no effort. will be too 
great, and I have made up my mind to pursue the 
path she has marked out for me, without attempting 





to swerve from it. } 
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“J shall leave Paris in a few more hours, in the 
hope that in new scenes I may recover the tran- 
quillity T have lost. When that is attained, I shall 


return to my native land, assume the duties of my 
station, and try to bea good and useful man.” 

“Dear Andrew, how glad I am to hear you speak 
thus. You will marry, and be happier far with Emma 
than you would ever have been with me.” 

With a faint attempt to smile, he Said : 

“If Emma will consent to ores knows 
ing all that I shall feel bound to ¥ | bein on 
deem my pledge to her; and 1 think I whall 
be a good husband if she con#éiné to forgive me. 
The measure of my mother’s content will not be'full, 
unless I bring her a daw in the of the one 
she must leave behind Be 
every act of my life, 
have buried my self 
the grave in which T 
at least has been @ 






















belief that you h 
for atenderly beléwea 


pate #6 have in 
return it; to ha 


which I have 8 the victory 
over myself at last” | is * 
Claire impulsivegg alates vi 
“Oh, Andrew, if Thad ’ # I had under- 
stood the depth nt 
have shown you differ 
you, and thus this sorrow. 
But for Feats p have with the 


re= 
ciated.” att ne 

He sadly said: 4 , 

“ It is the hi ‘ We five at cross-pur- 
poses for ever, ‘the f nee promised 
us, I suppose ago Dal P set right. And 
now in conclusion, ‘that if I can ever 


atone to you in any 6 of which I 
have boas T will thdca¥@iit to do so. I will 
serve you ps ger vale if you should 


ever need @ dott hesitate to call on me as 
if I were Brother.” 

Claire her to his face suf- 
fused with teats} an hand, said: 


“TI promise to do so, Andrew, if I should be 
placed in such a position. In this painful hour the 
true nobility of your nature shines forth, and I ap- 
preciate you as I never did before. If it should 
ever be in your power to serve me to ‘attain 
what, you are aware, I have set my heart upon, 
I will give you the warmest gratitude I am ca- 
pable of feeling: I cannot give up the purpose to 
which I have vowed to dedicate my life; help me 
to accomplish it; and you will more than atone for 
your late conduct tome. Fate may place that power 
in your hands ; if it should, usé it for my benefit. I 
do not think that I could rest in my grave, if I had 
not been acknowledged as: Walter Thorne’s lawful 
wife before I was laid in it.” 

Courtnay sighed heavily, and bitterly said : 

“Your madness is almost equal to my own, Claire, 
but I shall remember your words, and if the oppor- 
tunity offers without being sought by me, I will do 
what I can to serve youin your dwn way. And now, 
let us part forever. In all probability this is our 
last meeting on earth, arid for mé, itis better that it 
should be so.” 

Andrew still held the hand she had placed in his, 
and before she was aware of his p he drew 
her to his breast, and kissed her fervently on the 
lips and brow. ‘Then suddenly releasing her, he 
sank back, and faintly said: 

“Go now, while I have firmness to see you de- 
part from my sight never tobe looked upon again.” 

“Adien, Andrew,” she tearfully cried. “May 
heaven bless you, and give you stretigth to bear the 
burden have most unwittingly laid upon you!” 

In another moment he was alone, and after a few 
moments of bitter struggle, he arose and sought 
the solitude of his own apartment. 

Late in the evening he setont on his proposed tour, 
looking pale, but quite coniposed, and the gentle 
firmness of his mannet when he bade his mother 
farewell, gave her the assurance that he had gained 
Strength to subdue his unfortunate passion, and that, 
in time, he would return to herréstored to himself. 

M. Latour returned to luncheon, and it was 
arranged that Oldire should come on the follow- 
mg morning for Mrs. Courtnay and her daughter, 
and take them to the chateau, to remain there till the 
time for their departure for England drew near. 





OHAPTER XLVII. 


Late in the evening Claire drove back to Latour 
with her brother, rather subdued in spirits, for the 
parting with Andrew had deeply affected her. She 
felt the d om for him, for she too well 
understood what baffled love was, not to give her 


her, I should have been very glad. Henceforth, 


} pardon for ws. We can never be 


pameng, and struggled to regain the control of him- 
self. 


Claire informed her brother what she had told 
Mrs. Courtuay, and he said in reply : 
“It was necessary to explain to her that I am not 
the hard-hearted wretch she may have supposed me, 
and you did right, Claire; but if it had been possible 
to avoid throwing blame on my poor, mistaken 


¥et us bury the whole story in oblivion, and when 
we refer to him, let it be with the tender reverence 
due to the dead who once made a part of our lives.” 
When the carriage approached the lodge, Antoine 
and his dumb wife both came out to the gate, andthe 


Ate caught the Fc of Claire and it to 
er lips, gesticulating her expressive pantomime, 
while hee husband humbly said: 


“She is thanking you, mademoiselle, f6Pobtaini 
to you for preventing us from being tarned out on 
the world for our weg g.” 

Befone ‘Olaire could y, her brother sternly said: 

« Tou erited such a 


! rithly merited punishment, and but 
for the interes “of thy sister, it would ate fallen 
upon ‘you: as eye on youin the fu- 
Tae HI sotong slightest evidétice’of want 
of faith, 


you shall goat a moment's ing. Re- 
thember that, for I do not keep Sines aie mH that 

I cannot trust.” 
He made a sign to the woman to lodbén her hold 
of @laire’s robe, and went through th gate so ra- 
as to forbid reply», Bl id 


y Said : 
“Do not be too hard on MPhand. They 
are very poor, and the i or ake offered was @ 


= ee ae I have meh atest de- 


nt, and you can 


®mployed by him.” 
“Thave dono 86, becausé I Gould HOP Phe 
first request you made of me; bit thas 
been my rule to refuse confidence to thosé ave 
once deceived me, Antoine has proved that he is 


destitute of princi 
dence in him 
to-day?” 

“Yes—I have taken a final leave of him. Andrew 
has relinquished all hope of ever being more to me 
than he now is; I think he will return, and marry 
young girl his mother wishes to become his 
wife.’ 

Latour drily said: 

“Tam glad to hear that he will try to please his 
mother, since he has lost all chance of pléasing him- 
self, _How could he hope to win you, since your 
husband is still living ?” 

“As lam separated, Andrew believed that I would 
respect the tie he intended to force upon me; but I 
would not have done so. I was married with all the 
forms of the church, and no merely legal tribunal 
could free me from my bonds.” : 

“Then an ecclesiastical one shall. You must not 
remain bound in any way to the man who so basely 
treated you. You shall be released.” 

“But I do not wish it, Armand. Let me appear 
in society as a widow ; no one here lms the right to 
inquire into my past history, and nothing shall 
induce me to give my hand to any other than Walter 
Thorne. I have suffered enough through him, to 
make me willing to abjure the whole sex so far as 
marriage is concerned.” 

“ Are youreally in earnest, Claire ?” 

“Solemnly in earnest, Ido assure you. I consider 
myself free todoas I please, and wider freedom than 
that I neither wish for, nor would accept.” 

“So much the better for me,” Latour replied, with 
agaylaugh. “I was beginning to fear that I should 
not long be allowed to retain the waif my good for- 
tune has so unexpectedly sent me, but if you adhere 
to your views, no oné can take you from me.” 

“ No one shall, brother. I intend to devote my 
life to you, and we will console each other for our 
mutual misfortunes in affairs of the heart. Life 
affords a great deal of enjoyment aside from love's 
young dream, and it is well that we have both 
awakened from its delusion.” 

A heavy sigh escaped from Latour’s lips, and he 
softly said: 

“Yet the dream was very sweet while it lasted. 
I admit that it was not worth the anguish with 
which a few brief days of bliss were purchased, but 
neither you nor I would give up the memory of 
those hours of enchantment, in which we believed 
that we wer beloved, even as we loved.” 

They drove ® a short distance in silence. Sud- 
denly Latour said: 

“ Look, Claire, how do you like my improve- 
ments ?” 

A turn in the avenue brought them in sight of the 
grounds immediately around the chateau, and the 
young girl uttered an exclamation of delighted sur- 
prise, at the transformation which had been accom- 


and I shall never have confi- 
. Did you see young Courtnay 





hearty sympathy to him} who had so nobly confessed 


During the few hours of her absence a most 
agreeable change had been wrought in the appear- 
ance of the desolate and long-neglected lawn. Some 
workmen had been employed to clear away the rank 
undergrowth, prune the trees, and clean the mould 
from the statues. ‘ 

The water-nymph had resumed her place, the 
choked bed of the fountain was cleaned out and re- 
plenished With water, through which darted gold 
and silver fish. The shrubbery had been trimmed 
and every unsightly object removed. 

Claire exclaimed : 

“ This is like magic. I left the place a few hours 
ago an unsightly wilderness, and I find it now a 
beautiful and well-ordered pleasure-ground. How 
could such a metamorphosis have been completed in 

a time?” 
“Tt is the magic of money, that is all, my dear. I 
, id my orders before I left the chiteau this morn- 
ing, fd Pierro has had them carried into effect. 
‘Let we go into the house, and see Wiis Deen done 
within floors to render Latour wortily to receive our 


’ 


By this time they were at the"@nteai, and Claire 
alighted from the carriage and féllo he? brother, 
wondering what new surprisé a her in the 
house. 

He led her to the room W6 said Would make a 
pleasant boudoir, and she fourié/that M1 his arms and 
pipes had been removed to #hako Way for a piano 
and harp, Stands filléd musi¢e Occupied the 
corners, and boblks; ele Hound and illustrated, 
lay upon inlaid tables. Sthoothly waxed floor 
was covered With-a tape t of delicate co- 
the and Later laughingly said as We pointed to 


t: 

“ That were ordered in complintont t6 yOlr rearing. 
I know that your ‘ , -comsider théfurnishing 
of @ réoni i jéte if the floors not odvered. 1 
hope sai my ge age thdemoisblle ?” 

thein ndeéd I dé. I cat never do 
enough to show you how highly I appreciate your 
kindness.” 

“Only love me, and cling to me as your good 
providence, that is all the return I ask. Come now, 
and I will show you the suite of apartments I have 
had prepared for your friend.” 

He led her through the vestibule, and opened a 
door which led into a large, well-lighted chamber 
elegantly fitted up. From this a smaller one opened, 
and beyond was a bath-room. 

“These are for Mrs. Courtnay and her daughter, 
and I hope we shall be able to make them so well 
contented here, that they will consent to linger a 
long time. with us.” 

“They would be hard to please if they were not 
contented with such a host as you to cater for them. 
Mamma will be delighted, and Julia will be as happy 
as the fairies. But neither of them can appreciate 
this as I do, Armand, for you have done it to make 
me happy.” 

“ Well, if the end be gained, I am repaid.” 

Claire threw her arms around his neck, anid kissed 
him many times. She said: 

“T have found one good nian, at all events, and, 
for his sake, I will hereafter think better of his false 
sex.” ’ 

“ But not so well of any one among them, I hope, 
as to make you wish for the divorce I spoke of,” he 
replied, laughing. “I intend to keep you for myself 
alone; and, if I can, I will make your life as bright 
as a fairy tale. But it grows late, and supper will 
soon be served. You had better go to your chamber 
and take off your bonnet.” 

It was already dusk, and when Claire entered her 
room, she found wax lights burning on the toilette- 
table, and a neat-looking young girl waiting to re- 
ceive her. She smiled, courtesied, and said : 

“I am mademoiselle’s maid, and my name is 
Finette. I am old Pierre’s grand-daughter, but I 
have been trained for a lady’s-maid in a school in 
Paris, to which Monsieur le Barou sent me.” 

Her new mistress smilingly replied: 

“ Youarea nice-looking girl, Finette, and I like your 
face. I think we shall do very well together ; and it 
was kind of my brother to provide a maid for me.” 
“M. Latour thinks of everything, mademoiselle ; 
he is the best and kindest of gentlemen. What dress 
shall I lay out for you, my lady? I have arranged 
your wardrobe, and have everything ready for your 
toilette.” 

Finette threw open the armoire, and Olaire saw 
that the dresses which had lately been made for her 
were all there ; and she knew that her brother had 
been thoughtful enough to have her trunks sent be- 
fore her own arrival. She gaily said: 

“Really, this must be an enchanted palace, and 
my brother the spirit that rules. Since he has 
troubled himself to have my tliings sent, I must 
pay him the compliment to dress for the evening. 





plished. 


Take down the lavender silk with cherry trimmings ; 
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that will be most becoming to my style, and I wish to 
look as well as possible in his eyes.” 

Finette obeyed; she then removed her young 
lady’s hat, enclosed her in a dressing-robe, and pro- 
ceeded to let down the shining lengths of her hair, 
uttering exclamations of delight at its softness. 

The maid cleverly performed her duties, and Claire 
stood before the long mirror in full evening dress for 
the first time in her life. Her robe was cut low on 
the bosom, with short sleeves, and over both arms 
aud bodice was a fall of fine lace, fastened with knots 
of cherry-coloured ribbon, which relieved the deli- 
cate shade of the dress, and harmonized with her 
complexion and dark eyes. 

She blushed and smiled at the radiant image of 


youth and beauty that gleamed on her from the | 
inirror, and wondered what her recreant husband | 


would think and feel if he could see her now, in the 
perfect development of her charms, surrounded by a 
degree of luxury to which he had not himself been 
accustomed. 

_ Her lip curled with disdainful pride as she 

ought of him, and mentally said : 

‘ All this is but a stepping-stone to the fixed pur- 
pose of my life. I shall reach him yet. I will, or die 
in the attempt.” 

Finette interrupted her thoughts, by asking : 

“ Will mademoiselle wear no jewels? Her toi- 
lette is incomplete without them.” 

“T have none,” said Claire, dreamily. 
not matter about them for this evening.” 

“ Pardon me, mademoiselle, but these were sent 
in just before you came. I laid them in the drawer, 
for they are so beautiful I could not help looking at 
them, and I was afraid I might make some blunder 
in your toilette if they were left on the table.” 

‘A new surprise from Armand, [| suppose,” 
thought the elated Claire, for she had a passion for 
which she had never been able to indulge; 
and she drew out the drawer herself. A cry of de- 
light issued from her lips as she beheld the magni- 
ficent present awaiting her acceptance. 

An open casket lay within, containing a parure of 
diamonds of dazzling lustre and be: auty. An open 
paper lay beside them, on which was: written, in 
English : 

‘These belonged to my-mother. They have long 
lain unused; @ part of the time in pledge for the 
debts I have since liquidated. Wear them this 
evening for my gratification, Claire, for I wish to see 
my young housekeeper decked in the symbols of her 
new rank. Itis anidle fancy, perhaps, but it will 
please me to see these gems glittering upon the 
person of one who is worthy to wear them.” 


“It does 


gems, 
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[ZOLANDE'S ADMIRATION. ] 


Claire lifted the different pieces from their velvet 
bed, and with ecstacy she made no attempt to con- 
ceal, saw the brilliant jewels flash from throat, 
breast and arms, as Finette fastened them in their 
places. There was also a bandeau for the hair, with 
a large star upon the forehead. She laughingly said : 

“They are not suited to this dress, but I must 
wear them this evening to please their munificent 
donor.” 

“ There are two other sets, if mademoiselle prefers 
to wear them,” said the maid, diving deeper into the 
drawer, and bringing forth a couple of morocco 
cases, in one of which was a parare of pink coral, 
and in the other one of pearls. 

“Really, my brother is too profuse in his liberality,” 
murmured Claire. ‘He means to take my heart by 
storm ; but the best part of it was his, before he at- 
tempted to buy it with these beautiful things.” 

“ The coral ornaments will suit your toilette best, 
mademoiselle,” said Finette. “Shall I remove the 
diamonds and put these in their place ?” 

“By no means; my brother wishes me to wear 
my diamonds to-night, so you can put aside the 
others.” 

“You are right, mademoiselle; you look mag- 
nificent, saperb! You are the queen of beautiful 
women.” 

Claire smiled at this flattery and went out of the 
room. She found her brother in the room in which 
the supper-table was laid. She flashed suddenly 
upon him, and he looked first surprised, then de- 
lighted. Latour involuntarily exclaimed: 

“Good heavens! how beautiful you are, Claire! 
I thought you lovely in your plain gray robe, but in 
full toilette you are enchanting: Your eyes rival 
your diamonds in brilliancy, my dear, and your 
cheeks have a lovelier colouring than your ribbons. 
The man who wrote that nonsense about beauty un- 
adorned must have been a curmudgeon.” 

“T fully agree with you in that opinion,” she gaily 
replied. “ But the light of my eyes is not borrowed 
from the shimmer of my jewels, Armand. It is born 
of the glowing gratitude of my heart for your bound- 
less munificence to me. I, so poor all my life, so 
lately dependent, feel as if I have been suddenly 
transformed into a princess, as poor Cinderella was. 
But I know, my gems will not turn to pebble-stones, 
as her carriage did into a pumpkin; and my prince is 


something far better than hers, for he is my dear 


brother, and cannot ask of me the reward Cinderella’s 
lover demanded.” 

“T shall ask as much love as he did, though of a 
different kind,” was the smiling response. ‘I can- 
not give you a glass slipper. because I am nota fairv 











godfather, but anything in reason you may ask and 
have. But here comes our supper, and Zolande 
seems struck dumb by the splendour of your ap- 
pearance.” 

The old woman placed the dishes upon the table, 
and then, with a deep courtesy to the brilliant figure 
before her, said: ; 

“You are served, my lady, You are wearing the 
diamonds of my mistress, I see, and well do they 
become you, too. Ah! many is 'the day since they 
shone in the light before.” 

“ Don’t begin crooning over past days, Zolande, but 
welcome the new era that has dawned forus all. How 
is it that you are waiting at the table, when I ordered 
a butler to be sent from Paris?” ; 

The housekeeper drew herself up, and said, with 
extreme dignity : 

“He is here, M. Armand, but I wasn't going to let 
him wait on you, when I have done it to your satis- 
faction so long. Besides, he’s got a misery in hiw 
somewhere, and he is lying down.” 

Latour frowned, and then laughed, as he said: 

“I hope you did not attempt to scratch his face 
for intruding here; it would be just like you if you 
had. I am going to keep open house, and entertain 
like other proprietors, and you must submit to have 
your dominions invaded. You shall be housekeeper, 
but properly-trained servants will be installed here 
to-morrow, and it will be your business to keep thei 
in good order.” 

The old. woman looked aghast at this announce- 
ment. 

“How on earth shall I ever do-it?’ she dolefally 
asked. 

“T should not think you would have any doubt as 
to your capacity to rule servants, when you have 
spent so many years of your life in trying to rule me. 

“Oh, that was different,” she briskly replied. “! 
nursed you and made you mind when you were ® 
little fellow, and, of course, I expected to have sume- 
thing to say to you when you gotto be aman.’ 

Latour laughed good-humouredly. 

“ Well, I have no doubt myself as to your power 
to keep my people straight. If you find the charge 
too heavy for you, I can nsion you off, aud pat a 
younger woman in authorit 

Zolande tossed her head disdainfully. 

“ I was born on this place, and I have had charz° 
of the house long enough to know what is to be don’. 
even if we are to have strange people coming, 80 = 
need not talk of paying me te give up my place. I'l 
keep it, even if the new servants torment me tw 
death.” 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


We must now return to the person who held so 
important a place in Freeland’s narrative to Rouletta, 
and who has not appeared unmasked, as yet, to the 
reader. 

Miles Sherlock soon learned that the agile Ara- 
bian had escaped from the series of attacks which 
had been made upon him. 

He heard of it with surprise, for it had seemed to him 
impossible that any one—nay, any ten men—could 
have beaten off so formidable an attack, and escaped 
unharmed, 

Sherlock was ill pleased with the result of his 
attempt to kidnap the blacksmith, whom, however, 
he had long since kuown as the once gay Carlo 
di Magnasco—that is, he had recognized him soon 
after he had become acquainted with the beautiful 
Rouletta, through the information of that mysterious 
br who had signed herself. “ The Woman in 

slack,” 

It had been the hope of Judith that neither Free- 
land nor Sherlock would recognize each other, or 
that, if there were any recognition, it would be by 
Sherlock, who, having heard years before that the 
child of Milania was dead; would never notice in 
the beautiful Rouletta his own flesh and blood, 

_ There was some danger that Sherlock might no- 
Uce the extraordinary resemblance of the supposed 
daughter of the blacksmith to Milania Allioni at her 
age, but it was far more probable that a man of 
his character had long since forgotten the face of 
her who was but one of the many whe had fallen 
victims to his villany. 

He might remark the resemblance, and it might 
simulate him to act unconsciously as Judith’s in- 
Strument of hate against himself. He had madly 
loved, fora time, the face of the mother, and not 
knowing that Rouletta was his own child, he might 
as madly love her, believing her to be the daughter 
of the man whom he had already injured. 

Judith, of whom the reader as yet knows but little 
—Vudith, that dark shadow which bas here and there 
flitted over a page of our story, reasoned upon the 
belief that an evil nature delights to injure again 
where it has injured before. She knew the deep 
baseness of Sherlock’s character; she knew thit 
should he recognize in the blacksmith the man 
whom he had robbed of his bride years before, he 
bap esteem it as a farther triumph to rob him of 

is daughter, 
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There was, she thought, but little, if any, proba- 
bility that the smith would recognize in Miles 
Sherlock, Kingston Boyne, and if he should, she 
knew the nature of the unfortunate Carlo di Mag- 
nasco so well as to be confident that his profound 
affection for Rouletta would not permit him to stain 
his hands with the blood of her father. She knew 
the noble soul of the disguised Magnasco would 
shudder at the thought of receiving the caresses of 
Rouletta, while his hands were stained with the 
blood of her father. He would dread lest chance 
and time, which reveal so many cunningly hidden 
secrets, might some day reveal all to Rouletta, and 
that, were he to slay this man who had so terribly 
injured him, and she ever to discover it, she would 
shrink from him as from a demon, 

Against Freeland, Judith held no malice greater 
than that which she bore against mankind in 
general. Her wicked heart delighted in doing evil, in 
destroying the happiness of others; for, utterly 
wretched and vile, she hated all who were happy. 

So that if, in obtaining a dreadful revenge upon 
Miles Sherlock, she wrecked the calm beatitude of 
another, it would but add spice to her draught of 
vengeance. 

All this she had resolved in her mind as she 
plotted so deeply. 

Against Rouletta, as the daughter of Milania 
Allioni and Kingston Boyne, she nourished a most 
fiendish and vindictive hate. 

That the reader may know the cause of this hate, 
and that we may let in more light upon this dark- 
hearted woman, we will relate her history and that 
of Miles Sherlock, as briefly as possible : 

Kingston Boyne, or Miles Sherlock, was left, at a 
very youthful age, orphan and only child of Payton 
Boyne, a wealthy French count. Thus, on attaining 
his majority, he became master of a large estate and 
great personal wealth. 

The guardian appointed by his father’s will, 
instead of attempting to restrain those evil traits in 
the character of young Boyne, which developed 
themselves even in his boyhood, allowed them to 
have full sway. 

This guardian, being next heir-at-law, in the 
event of his death before the attainment of his 
majority, and even afterwards, in case young Boyne 
left no legitimate heir of his body, encouraged 
the wild dissipations of the youth, in the hope that 
his excesses would hurry him into an early grave. 

In this the guardian was deceived, for the 
constitution of the youth was by nature powerful, 
and there was one temptation which he ever defied, 
and that was to eat and drink to excess. 


Among those who gathered about the wealthy 
youth was a man named Jacob Atmonds, by profes- 
sion a pugilist, and this man alone gained a species 
of mastery over his mind. 

By yielding to every whim, and aiding him in 
every PH ay became necessary to him. 

Jacob Atmonds was shrewd, and easily penetrated 
the covert design of the treacherous guardian. Hav- 
ing deep designs of his own, and unwilling to be 
deprived of “the goose that laid the golden egg,” 
as he termed his master, he used all his prize-ring 
knowledge to harden and preserve the excellent 
constitution and extraordinary strength of body with 
which nature had endowed the young man. 

In secret, he warned Boyne of the hopes of the* 
guardian, and persuaded him to increase his native 
strength by every appliance and discipline of the 
prize-fighter and gymnast. 

Jacob had a daughter, the Judith of this story, a 
beautiful, ambitious, and unprincipled woman, several 
years older than Kingston, and she and her father, 
in secret, resolved that she should become Judith 
Boyne. 

Although he speedily became infatuated with the 
beauty of Judith, he plainly told her father (whom 
he supposed to be only a distant relative) that she 
need never hope to be his wife, and Judith as plainly 
told him that she would never be. anything less, 

Vexed by her obstinate refusal, Kingston Boyne, 
believing that he had fathomed the utter baseness 
of Jacob’s character, offered him a thousand pounds 
to aid him in deceiving Judith into a false marriage. 

Jacob was delighted with this unscrupulous pro- 
posal, for it enabled him easily to achieve the deep 
purpose of himself and his daughter. 

“It will be hard to deceive her,” he replied, “ for 
she is very suspicious both of you and me. Shie 
loves you to distraction, and will never marry any 
other man. She knows that you are infinitely 
above her in wealth and rank, yet she is as proud as 
possible of her good name. So I am afraid she may 
consent to no marriage, unless it be by some well- 
known clergyman, and in Boyneton Church, where 
all the world may witness it. Still I think she is very 
foolish, and as I love a thousand pounds and your 
goodwill better than to gratify her foolish whims and 
nonsensical scruples, why 1 will do what I can, 
though I am her relative.” 

“ Do, and I will add five hundred to the thousand,” 
said the infatuated Kingston Boyne, to whose rent- 
roll at that time fifteen hundred pounds was a trifle 

He little suspected that Judith was the daughter 
of Jacob, for they had been careful to spread it abroad 
| that they were very remotely, if at all, related ; aud 
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even if Kingstan Boyne had known the fact, he 
believed Jacob’s villanous and avaricious soul would 
not hesitate to sell his own daughter, if gold enough 
were offered. 

A few days after this consultation, Jacob informed 
Kingston Boyne that Judith had consented toa private 
marriage, and, confiding in him, had left all the ar- 
rangements to him. 

Thus Kingston Boyne, while ima that he was 
achieving a triumph, was himself ditped, and legally 
made the husband of the ambitions Judith. 

The deceit was kept wp by both forwmore than a 
year, during which time @hey travelle@ wpon the 
Continent, each in seoné}aitreasily tfumphing over 
the other. 

At the expiration @f WWlé over a year, Kingston 
Boyne, wearied with hié.upposed prize, especially 
as she was violetly jedieasand often thwarted his 
desires, resolyed'to shake her off. 

She defied him. She had always known that the 
time would come whens revelation must be made, 
and she weleomed ong she desired to retarm home, 
and there shine as Boyne. She waw tired of 
travelling here and@there, 

She rejoiced in the@ay her husband said sharply: 

“Tt is time that the @trtain, my A Bo 
you go your way aii I will apeedily go 


our 
supposed marriage Wasa sham. Did von ta that 


Kingston Boyne would give his tame and tithe $0 the 
cousin of his servant?” 

“No, [knew he would not,” replied Ju@ith, “wad 
I took care that he eceive me. 


the marriage 
i against a minor, 
with him, declate@ that Judith was nephis 
and that she ha& bribed him to deceive Hitm 

It was while they travelled in England, immedi- 
ately after his divorce from Judith, that he became 
intimate with the father of him whom we have called 
Freeland, and that resulted from the acquaintance 
which remains to be told at a more advanced stage 
of our story. 

He became acquainted with young Carlo di Mag- 
nasco ; to rob him of his bride ; to desert her within 
less than a year; to meet with Milania Allioni; to 
fly with her and become her husband—for at the 
time he believed he madly and for ever loved her— 
but only to tire of her as he had tired of others; to 
slay her father, as has been related by the coun- 
tess; to desert his loving wife, the beautiful Milania ; 
to desire to wed a noble and rich lady ; to attempt 
the assassination of the priest who had married him 
to Milania Allioni, as had been told by Freeland ; to 
destroy the good name, the hopes, the very exist- 

,ence of him whose happiness he had destroyed; to 
lose and recover, and lose again, his daughter, the 
infant child of Milania ; to fail to find her; to live 
a life of lawless, ceaseless, restless evil for years ; 
and, finally, to be plotting and working evil con- 
tinually. 

Judith, cast off, repudiated, ambition-blasted, 
scoffed and scorned in England, burning for re- 
venge, for years followed closely upon the track of 
the man she had called husband, watching and wait- 
ing to avenge her blighted hopes with a vengeance 
that should make his very soul wither with horror. 

She sought the victims of that man, learned their 
history, added to their misery by severing the 
friendship of the men they had worshipped, some- 
times so close in her pursuit as to baffle his schemes ; 
waiting and watching to strike, not to simply slay 
him, for that she thought poor revenge; but to strike 
so as to make him curse the hour he was born, the 
time he threw her off, the life he had lived. 

For years she had hovered about him, unseen, un- 
suspected, and gathered in her memory crime after 
crime as he perpetrated them, rejoicing as his great. 
wealth melted away, and keeping her eye, too, upon 
her treacherous father, waiting to avenge herself 
upon him also. 

While in Italy, after her divorce, she had sought 
out young Carlo di Magnasco, told him who she 
was; offered to aid him in his plans for vengeance 
upon Kingston Boyne, was repulsed by the noble- 
hearted and injured husband who suspected her 
truth, contracted a deep hatred for Milania Allioni 
because she was for a time Kingston Boyne's wife, 
and so recognized in places where she had passed 
as the wife of the same man; sought to slay her, 
and had been baffled by the vigilatice of an Arabian, 
somehow suddenly an ally of that deserted wife, tried 
to assassinate her again and again, and was always 
foiled by that mysterious Arabian; learned to hate 
him as a most bitter enemy, because he stood always 
between her and her hate for Milania; she lost sight 





of Milania, her mother, and this Arabian for years, to 
suddenly recognize the mother and daughter of the 
assassinated Allioni in the Forettis, the two Italian 
portrait painters. 

Thus fate or chance had gathered into one city, 
after years of wide separation, Kingston Boyne, now 
called Miles Sherlock; Jacob Atmonds, now called 
Carrol Glenville; the mother and daughter of 
Allioni, now called the Forettis; and that or ope 
the wife of Miles Sherlock; Rouletta, the ld of 
Miles Sherlock, so called, and Milania Allioni ; Carlo 
di Magnasco, now known as honest Freeland, 
the blacksmith; the Arabian, called Alaric ; two 
lovers, known as Clarence Parmond and Hermione 
Glenville, of whose origin the reader knows nothing ; 
and last of all Judith Atmonds, ter of this fic- 
titious Carrol Glenville, and once lawful wife of 
Kingston Boyne, but now a malicious, vindictive 
spirit of malice, evil, and despair, sometimes called 
and calling herself “The Woman in Black.” 

Yeu, fate, as if min to the hate of Judith, 
had collected these, all of she hated of 
ted, into this country, 

But fate had not for Fvilith’s 
avenging and malicions hand was behind the ap- 
parent chance which had led all these toone city. 

After having lost sight and trace of 


‘she had, first of all, seen a beautiful, 


walking, et in her 
child’s lovely 
ized 


porte a8 
where she ple 
which rain 
the 

Part of 


Miles tro Fret 
ac yee ; da. 
The Arabian had seen Rouletta, and that might 


lead to the meeting of Rouletta and Milania, and then 
there would be great danger of a recognition which 
would restore the lost child to the arms of her mother 
—that mother so hated by Judith, because she was, 
by right of law and religion, at that moment, Milania 
Kingston Boyne, if she chose to claim the name. 

For days she had been spying about the Foretti 
mansion, and, having seen the Arabian go homeward 
with the blacksmith, after Sherlock’s precipitate 
flight, she had hastened to incite the latter to slay 
the Arabian. 

She feared that the meeting of Alaric and Rouletta 
might lead to the meeting of Rouletta and Milania, 
should the Arabian return alive to the Forettis, 

The Arabian escaped the three attacks, as she 
feared he might, and anticipating his escape, she had 
hurried to crouch near the side and rear entrance of 
his home, resolved to stab him with a poisoned dag- 
ger, if he appeared. 

He did appear; she stabbed him, as we. have 
narrated; and, believing that the blow was fatal, 
darted away to seek Miles Sherlock, and urge him 
to seize Rouletta by force, despite the presence of 
Freeland, 

She had lost her poisoned dagger, for it remained 
in the breast of the Arabian, but she cared nothing 
for that. 

“He will die,” she thought, as she ran away, 
“and his eyes will never read the name on the hilt. 
She may, and her mother. Let them! It will 
prepare them for a stab worse than’that of a dagger.” 

She moved rapidly along the dark and deserted 
streets, reckless of the storm, and triumphant in the 
thought that she had left a dying, if not a dead, 
man behind her. 

Sherlock, vexed and chafed, knowing that his 
enemy had escaped, was moodily directing his steps 
towards his house, or rather towards a spot where 
he knew his carriage awaited him, when someone 
brushed past him, saying : 

“ Home, as fast as you can, and read the note your 
driver will give you.” 

The words were spoken rapidly, in a breath, and 
the speaker was gone. 

“Ah,” muttered Sherlock, “it is that shadow 
again. But, spirit or mortal, I will run it down yet. 
‘Home, as fast as you can, and read the note your 
driver @vill give you.’ Sach were the words. ‘Tlie 
Arabian has escaped me to-night, but not for long. 
I have halfa mind to take the girl by force before 
morning. She is willing enough, no doubt. Bat I 
fear her father would have to be knocked on the 
head to-do it. I should lose half my triumph were 
he to die, and not know the name of the man who 
robs him of his dainty daughter. I told her, I think 
I swore to her, that | would not shed a drop of his 
blood, and she thanked me for it. Ha! she little 
thought it was because I wish him to live to learn 
that Kingston Boyne, the same man that robbed him 


Next, she had found and Caco a tg | 
pon Then, ie «tant ‘iy ah had wey ~4 


YE sense ter 
eee 
ott ty the blazin’ | 


a 
of his wife, robbed him of his daughter. It ;, 8 
mystery to me who the mother of this girl wa, 
He must have married again. Poor devil, ho neyo, 
dreamed that his first wife did not elope from him 
but was abducted, carried off by force. Sometime; 
I think it would be well to send him word, that his 
bride of four months did not fly from his arms 
mine, but that she was kidnapped, and to her dying 
day cursed Kingston Boyne, and yed heaven 
bless her bereaved and deceived Well 
perhaps I may tell him all some day, when to ths 
name of his wife I may add that of his daughter.” 

He reached his ca and as he appeared within 
the light of ite lamps, his coachman gave him a note, 
saying: ! 

” 


A note for 
the: trath,” mattere; 
and it near one of the 


peaticht Or never, 
@aughter in a cop. 
of so much asa, letter,” 


the hand is not the same 
his womat desire me to 
— Perhaps 
whe father. I'll think 
ty, who gave you this 


Wone ticoats; sir.” 
Bee thé woman before? Who was 


Sheslechyaniareponcd 
[nalts fata 


is 


niver see her before or sifité, sir; and may] 
tis, says she, putting 
it to your master ;’ 
she kapo straight 
ree they don’t require 
#6 find the divil andiall - angels,” added 
he, @¥ ie Closed the carriagéMoor after his master, 
éérambled 


to his seme, 
first lash he gave hile horses was, no doubi, 
gi¥en with all the more force from the smarting of 
his back; for, having found him asleep, Judith, 
eager to give him the note before Sherlock came up, 
had roused him. 

Crouching in the darkness, she had waited until 
the carriage rolled away, and then, darting back to- 
wards the house of the Forettis; whispered to her- 
self, as she ran: 

“T will make sure that the blow was fatal. A 
scratch from that envenomed blade should be, and 
has been, the cause of death.” 

She reached the spot where she had struck the 
blow, but found no dead body. 

“ Doubtless, some one passing has discovered the 
body, and it has been carried away. Perhaps it lies 
now in this house, and Milania trembles as she reads 
on the dagger’s hilt—Judith !” 

She moved on around to the front of the house, 
and sat down upon the lower step, where she had 
not been long when, as has been narrated, the door 
opened, and Hermione, with the Swiss, came forth. 

Startled by their appearance, Judith fled, after 
casting a single glance upward at the face of 
Milania. 

“ Hermione, with the porter of the Forettis—the 
Allioni,” she t ht, waiting until they had passed 
so near her that she heatd the object of their ex- 
pedition. “On their way to the blacksmith’s 
cottage—for what? I will hurry to warn Sherlock 
again.” 

Thinking thus, she ran rapidly towards the street 
in which Sherlock lived. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Mites SHERLOCK owned a large and beautiful 
mansion, though he occupied only a part of it. He 
had won it at the gaming tne, after first winning 
from its luckless owner all his money, then his lands, 
and finally his house, so that the impoverished man 
having nothing better to do—but we will relate the 
last act of the late owner of Sherlock's abode more at 
length. 

Victor La Force, for stich was his name, was the 
descendant of an ancient family, and inherited from 
his father, with a large estate, a mania for gam- 
bling. 

Until he met Miles Sherlock his success 4s % 
gambler was enviable, but after his evil genius led 
him to match his luck and skill with that of the ad- 
ventarer, his fortune fled, as we have said, until one 
night he arose from the table saying: : 

“ Monsieur Sherlock, the evil one is your friend. 
You have won the last piece of property I had—my 
house. Come to-morrow at ten in the morning, and 
I will meet you at the front of the house which is 
no longer mine, and present you with the title-deeds 
all properly made out.” 

With these words the penniless man, who few 





weeks before had owned thousands in the henk, lands 
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and houses, tarned his staggering steps homewards, 
muttering : , , 

“ Thank heaven for’one thing—T have neither wife 
nor children to reproach'me for this.” t 

On the next day, punctually at the hour named, 
Miles Sherlock arrived in ‘his carriage to take posses- 
sion of his prize. { 

Victor La Force met‘him as ‘he entered the hall, | 
and placing @ packet of ‘papers in Sherlock’s eager 

and, said : 
. “You have all, sir, but asthe evil one has been so 
good a friend to you'in this world, I shall need you to 
speak to him for mein the other.” 

As he pronounced the last word La Force drew a 
pair of pistols and discharged them beth into Sher- 
lock’s bosom. 

To his amazement he neither staggered nor fell, 
but gazing steadily into the staring eyes of ‘the 
desperate and ruined gamester, drew a pistol and 
levelled it at his head, sayimg, sneeringly’: 

“My spies watched you last night, saw you load 
two pistols: heavily h ball. That you meant 
more than suicide was plain. As you slept*your last 
sleep on earth the balls'were drawn from your wea- 
pons. When you awoke you did not suspect the 
fact. Had you done so I would have known it and 
guarded against it. There needs io introduction 
of you from me except this.” 

The pistol was discharged, and La Force fell dead 
at the feet of Boyne. 

Into this house, therefore, entered Miles Sherlock 
ata late hour of this eventful night of which we 
write, and as he stepped imto the hall where his re- 
morseless hand had so radely and mercilessly dis- 
missed @ soul from earth, he drew from ‘his head and 
face the wig and mask with which they had been 
covered for hours. 

He had entered with a pass key. There was n0 
light burning in the hall, nor was there a servant to 
receive him, : 

As he passed through it he took off the heavy, 
coarse blouse he. wore, and tossed it aside, so that 
when he entered his sitting-room on the floor above, | 
he appeared in the fashionable dress-coat of the time. 

He went into the well-lighted apartment, and 
stripped from his feet his.heawy boots.and. buckskin 
leggings. : 

“ My slippers, h,”’ said he, as he extended his 
limbs upon a sofa. “So.,.Now give me a bottle. of 
brandy from.that liquor case—here is the key. I need 
brandy to-night, if ever man did,” he muttered, as 
his servant hastened to obey him, \ ; 

The light of the flaming, candelabra,,upon the 
mantelpiece fell immediately upon his. perfect and 
powerful form, and upon a face which nature had 
moulded in faultless features, and time had scarcely 
touched. 

Full forty-six years of age this man, extraordinary 
in strength and manly beauty, had the features of 
one who had scarcely passed his thirly-second year. 
There was not a furrow upon the broad high brow, 
not a wrinkle upon the faultlessly moulded face, ‘not 
a pound vf superfluous flesh upon the tall and mus- 
cular frame, 

Had the mouth and chin been visible, they might 
have shown linesof age or character far different from 
what appeared upon the upper features. But they 
he hiddén by @ jet black, glossy, and luxurious 

eard, 

In the portrait at the Forettis there was no beard 
upon the face, and the hair was goldén, almost red. 
raed hair and beard, eyebrows.and eyelashes, were 
Mack, 

In the portrait the complexion was fair and ruddy. 
In Miles Sherlock it was swarthy. 

In the portrait the one hand visible and resting 
upon a sword-hilt was faultless in form, though 
large, and as fair as that of a lady. 

The hands which Mités Sh k drew from his 
-_ gloves were ‘the same, except in their bronzed 

ue, 

The eyes alone, in every respect, were the samo in 
portrait and its original—deep and sparkling blue, 
clear, calm, steady, and lofty in expression. 

Men as handsome in form and feature were rare. 
The evil in his heart no token of its existence 
upon his stately face; All his life he had gnarded 
against expressing any violent or evil thought upon 
his features. If angry,henever frowned ; if enraged, 
he never scowled nor moved a facial muscle; if he 
Sueered, it was not with lip or eye—it was with his 
tongue, 

Che steady calmness of his eye aided the cruelty 
and passion of his fiendish nature. Had Satan created 
& mask to wear menand women, he could not 
have fashioned a more deceptive counterfeit of bene- 
Yolence, noble thought, high-souled honour, stately 
Srace, and gentleness, than the face of Kingston 
Boyne, alias Miles Sherlock. 

This was the “Maranatha”.of Prince Ibrahim 





Ben Massud, the divorced .hushand of Judith, the 


villwnous husband of Milania Allioni, the assassinator 
of the ‘count, the-stabber of the priest, the abductor 
of Magnasvo’s wife, the father and lover of Rouletta, 
the—but to enumerate all the evil that he was doing, 
and had, and would have wrought, would fill a 
volume. 

The term inscribed beneath his portrait by the 


Arabian suited him best of all “ Maranatha’’—‘ May | 


the Lord come speedily and take vengeance! upon 
thee for thy:crime |” 


A servant extended towards hima bottle which he | 


had taken from a case of ebony. 

Sherlock compared the impression of the wax 
which covered its cork ‘with the engraving upon his 
heavy seal-ring—a ring which never left his finger, 
and, satisfied that the wax hadimot been tampered 
with since his own hands had sealed the cork, 
opened it himself and poureda wineglassful into a 
goblet. 

“While Lam not sure Judith Atmonds is not dead,” 
he muttered, “I am mot safe from poison. Ay, and 
there are others, even though she may be dead, who 
would be pleased to flavour my liquors.” 

He drank a little, and laid. the goblet aside. 

“Pah! Inever liked the stuff, though itstimulates 

Ralph, has anyone 


“The front door-bell has sounded several times, 
sir,” ‘said Ralph. “ But, of course, noone was ad- 
mitted there, nor their names asked, sir; for all your 
acquaintances know that: when no light burns im the 
hall you receive no-one. But at the rear has called, 
and ‘been admitted to the parlour,a gentleman, whom 
L-do not know.” 

“Then why did you admit him? Or, perhaps, he 
gave his name?” 

“ He refused to give his name, sir.” 

“Then why did you not send him about his busi- 
ness? Have I not told you never to admit anyone 
into that parlour, unless he gave you one of the 
names upon that card?” said Sherlock, pointing at a 


, framed card hanging upon the wall. 


“ Yes, sir’; but this gentleman maée a sign—the 
same sign, so, that many of those have made—the 


sign, ‘sir. Big svi ' , 

* But he should. have given a name with it, Ralph. 
Take care, or ‘some ‘of your pet bones will be 
broken.” 


“Thank you, sir. | But though he gave no name, 
sit, he gave mea card,” replied Ralph. 

# Ant he gaveacard! Read it.” 

“ It:isn’t English, French, Spanish, Duteh——” 

“ What is it? Read it.” 

“That is more than I can do, sir. Here is the 
card.” 

Ralph gave‘his master, who seemed disposed to be 
indolent, a card, wpon which was written, in Arabic 
characters : 

“T must see you immediately.” 

There Was no name nor initials signed to these 
words, yet Miles Sherlock knew the writer very well. 

“Go, conduct the gentleman to this room,” he said. 

Ralph left the room, and soon returned, witb Car- 
rol Glenville. 

Glenville, whose agpect was that of a mam labour- 
ing under great mental: excitement, advanced close 
to Sherlock and whispered : 

“ He is im ‘the town. I have seen him.” 

‘* He and him ‘may apply to any man,” said Sher- 
lock, carelessly. - “But, no doubt, you are speaking 
of Clarence Parmond !" 

“No, I know: nothing of him. I mean Prince 
Ibrahim Ben Massud.” 

Glenville expected at least .a start of surprise from 
his hearer, and was greatly abashed when Sherlock 
answered, carelessly: 

“ Oh, Lknow he is. He has been here for several 
weeks. He lives with the Forettis, and is called 
Alaric. .What of it ?” 

“ Was there ever such a man!” thought Glenville. 
“He knows everything, and cares for nothing. 
Kingston,” he began, aloud. 

* Silence! My mame, in this city is Miles Sher- 
lock,” interrupted the latter, coldly. 

“ Mr. Sherlock,” resumed Glenville, with profound 
and even servile humility, “1 was in. the house of 
the Forettis aotan hour ago. I was looking for my 
daughter.” 

“You mean Hermione, of course—not your ami- 
able Judith?” 

“I mean Hermione.’ Judith was never my 
daughter.” 

“Liar! But go on.. All that is past and forgiven, 
so long as you are useful to me.” 

“ Hermione has fled from my house-——” 

“ 'Pake care, man,”,interrupted Sherlock, bending 
his look sternly upon him. “I know that Clarence 
Parmond has disappeared, and I suspect that. you 
know how, when, and where. Take care, Jacob. It 
will not be so casy to make away with both.” 

“ I swear that of the disappearance of Clarence 





Parmond I know uothing, Mr. Sherlock. And I 
swear that Hermione has fled from my house.” 
“ Very well. , Let me hear all that you have to 


y- 

“T discovered her absence soon. after she left,” con- 
tinued Glenville, “and suspecting that she did not 
intend to. return, I endeavoured to overtake her.” 

“ Why did you suspect anything of the kind ?” 

“Thad learned that she had overheard several con- 
versations between you and me.” 

“ Ah,” said Sherlock, becoming very attentive. 
“We have been overheard.” 

“ Yes—but to what degree I cannot say. I dis- 
covered, too, that;she has a. lover, and that they had 
planned to marry this. very night.” 

“ Jacob Atmonds,” said Sherlock, sternly, “ you 
tried to deceive me once, and for a time you suc- 
ceeded. Take care how you attempt to do so again. 
Remember how I punished the Arabian, and——” 

“Mr. Sherlock! © Will you wait. until, I. have 
finished. It is as I have said. She has;carried on a 
secret correspondence with her lover for several 
weeks, as unsuspected by me as by you.” 

“ Very well. Go on.” 

“As soon as I discovered her absence from my 
house I endeavoured to overtake her. I traced her 
to the police-office, where I heard that a lady deeply 
veiled, but no doubt Hermione, had just left, after 
depositing a thousand pounds with the chief of police, 
as.a reward for the discovery of her lover.” 

“ Ah, so her loyer is also. among the missing. Who 
is he ?” 

“ Clarence Parmond.” 

“ You know this to, be trae!” demanded Sherlock, 
with unusual animation. 

“ Yes, sir. I know, or rather discovered that. she 
and Clarence Parmond had planned asecret marriage 
four days ago.” 

“Thea why did you not tell me?” 

“ How could I, when you were out of town?” 

“ Very true ; but why not to-day when I called upon 
youat your house?” 

“ Did your honour give.me time? Did ‘you not en- 
ter into the room where I, was, suddenly threaten 
me, and hurry away? Your words were overheard 
by Hermione, and perhaps caused her flight, for she 
has been aware of the disappearance of her lover for 
three days.” 

“ Go. on; I am listening,” said Sherlock, regarding 
the ugly face of his.old boxing-mastersharply. “ You 
are going to confess something. You have thought 
better of what you have done, and intend to confess 
your mistake, Out with it.” 

Glenville moved uneasily upon his feet, for Sher- 
lock had not asked him to sit down, He felt very 
anxious under the power of those steady, penetrating 
eyes; he had been badly frightened too, and was 
so yet. He was very pale, and his features twitched 
convulsively. 

“T am going to throw my hand up,” he said. “I’ve 
lost the game.” 

“ You are wise, Jacob, if you have been holding a 
hand against me,” replied Sherlock. 

“TI know that; but I mean more,” said Glenville. 
“Tam going to quit—to leave—to—to—I might as 
well say it out—I am going to run away, Wait, sir— 
I will talk as fast as I can. May I taste of this 
brandy, sir? I think it would do me good.” 

“ Drink as much as ‘you like,” replied Sherlock, 
surprised at his agitation. “ But I think you have 
been drinking deep already.” 

“Yes, King , I mean Mr. Sherlock,” said Glen- 
ville, after an eager draught of raw spirits. “When 
I saw the Arabian I fled home, locked myself up and 
drank a little to revive my courage; but I became 
more and more afraid, and I hurried to see you.” 

“ You are badly frightened,” remarked Sherlock, 
as he gazed at..the trembling man. “ You have been 
in a fight too, _ Your face is cut and bruised. I fear 
you have just slipped back into your old tricks, and 
got foolishly tipsy, Jacob. Come, you cannot long 
shine as the rich Colonel Carrol Glenville if you 
drink. I hate to have men about me that do so. It 
is very dangerous to you. You know what I mean.” 

“I know, but I am, not tipsy; all the brandy in 
that bottle:coulda’t make me so now, sir. I have 
seen the Arabian, and he saw me. I saw his infer- 
nal eyes flash with recognition. Your honour knows 
what 1 helped to do to that man. I know he has 
been looking for me for years, sir. I’ve had dreams 

»” 


“TI do not fear the Arabian,” interrupted Sher- 
lock. 


“ Wait, I will tell all that I saw and heard in that 
house,” continued Glenville, who then related rapidly 
the incidents of his visit to the Foretti mansion. 

Miles Sherlock listened attentively until Glenville 
concluded, and then said: 

“I must see those artists. I have thought of pay- 
ing them a visit for sometime. If the beggarly 
Italians see fit to have a portrait of Kingston Boyne 
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hung up in’their house, I will know the reason, and 
where they obtained it.” : 

“ Perhaps they knew or saw you in Italy, sir.” 

“ Perhaps so. It is a very smallaffair. But as they 
know your'true name, they must have learned it from 
the Arabian.” 

“No doubt that he has had his eye upon me for 
some time,” said Glenville. “But I forgot in my 
haste, sir, to tell you what one of them said. He was 
very anxious to know if ‘you lived where you were, 
and evidently means you evil.” 

“Of course, Jacob. They have no doubt espoused 
the hate which the Arabian must have forme. If 
they are are really seeking me, they shall soon see 
me. As for that, if yon think Hermione is beneath 
their roof, why I mayhelp youand myself to recover 
the cunning lady before day-dawn. But what about 
Clarence Parmond. Come, out with it.” 

“If he be alive,” whispered Glenville, “and at 
liberty, he may wed Hermione before dawn. Do you 
know that the game is suspected ?” 

“What game? You are speaking in riddles.” 

Glenville rolled his eyes wearily about him, and 
then replied, in a deep whisper: 

“The plot to rob the banks, to create a midnight 
riot, to plunder certain wealthy houses.” 

“Tmpossible, unless there is a traitor,” said Sher- 
lock. 

“There is no traitor. How could there be when 
but two, you and I, know why the organization was 
formed. Those men who move at your will, and 
who are divided into several bands, each distinct 
from the others, yet acknowledging an unknown 
chief, have never suspected that the series of thefts, 
burglaries and crimes which have so vexed the autho- 
rities for months, and so terrified the inhabitants, 
were planned only to place every thief, burglar, and 
rascal in your power, so that when the true object 
should be made known, none would dare, nor have 
time to betray. I say that no one, except you and 
me, knows that on to-morrow night, at one hour past 
midnight, each band of desperadoes will be assem- 
bled in its particular locality.” 

“Stop!” exclaimed Sherlock, rising from the sofa, 
and regarding Glenville, fiercely. ““How did you 
learn this? You say that it was known only to you 
and me. I have never made you my confidant. If 
you have suspected my design in organizing these 
bands, of which you speak, you are far shrewder 
than I thought you were. ou said the plot was 
suspected? By any one but you?” 

“T never suspected it, sir. Your own hand be- 
trayed your secret to Clarence Parmond.” 

Miles Sherlock gazed at the speaker for a moment, 
and then said aloud, as he laid his hand upon a pair 
of pistols under the sofa-cushion : 

“ This man is mad, or intoxicated. 


” 


I never spoke 
to Clarence Parmond in all my life. 
(To be continued.) 





SCIENCE. 

New TANNING MartenriaL.—The wood of the red 
Quebracho has been successfully applied to tanning 
purposes in Buenos Ayres. Messrs, Bletscher and 
Company, of that city, showed, at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion, a collection of leathers tanned with the powder 
of this wood, and were awarded a silver medal for its 
employment. The trial of new tanning and dyeing 
substances in various countries cannot be too much 
recommended. 


POSITION OF THE MATERIALIST IN SOIENOE. 
IN opeaing the proceedings of the Mathematical 
and Physical Science Section, at Norwich, some time 
since, Professor Tyndall thus defined the position of 
the materialist in science :—*“In affirming that the 
growth of the body is mechanical, and that thought, 
as exercised by us, has its correlative in the physics 
of the brain, I think the position of the ‘ materialist’ 
is stated as far as that position is a tenable one. I 
* think the ‘ materialist’ will be able, finally, to main- 
tain this position against all attacks; but I do not 
think, as the human mind is at present constituted, 
that he can pass beyond it. I do not think he is en- 
titled to say that his molecular groupings and ‘his 
molecular motions explain everything. In reality, 
they explain nothing. The utmost he can affirm is 
the association of two classes of phenomena, of 
whose real bond of union he is in absolute ignorance. 
“The problem of the connection of body and soul 
is as insoluble in its modern form as it was in-the 
pre-scientific ages. “Phosphorus is known to enter 
into the composition of the human brain, and a coura-~ 
geous writer has exclaimed, in his trenchant German, 
* Ohne Phosphor kein Gedanke.’ That mayor may not be 
the case; but even if we knew it to be the case, the 
knowledge would not lighten our darkness. On both 
sides of the zone here assigned to the materialist he 
is equally helpless. If you ask him whence is this 





‘matter’ of which we have been discoursing, 
who or what divided it into molecules, who or 
what impressed upon them this necessity of | run- 
ning into organic forms, he has noanswer. Science 
also is mute in reply to these. questions. But 
if the materialist is confounded and science ren- 
dered dumb, who else is entitled to answer?) To 
whom has the secret been revealed? Let us lower 
our heads and acknowledge our ignorance one and 
all. Perhaps the mystery may resolve itself into 
knowledge at some future day. The process of 
things upon this earth has-been one of amelioration. 
Itis a long way from the Iguanodon and his contem- 
poraries to the President and members of the British 
Association; and whether we regard the improve- 
ment from the scientific or from the theological point 
of view, as the result of progressive development or 
as the result of successive exhibitions of creative 
energy, neither view entitles us to assume that man’s 
present faculties end the series—that the process of 
amelioration stops at him. A time may, therefore, 
come when this ultra-scientific region by which we 
are now enfolded may offer itself to terrestrial,if not 
to human investigation. Two-thirds of the rays 
emitted by the sun fail toarouse in the eye the sense 
of vision. The rays exist, but the visual organ re- 
quisite for their translation into light does not exist. 
And so from this region of darkness and mystery 
which surrounds us rays may now be darting which 
require but the development of the proper intellec- 
tual organs to translate them into knowledge as far 
surpassing ours as ours does that of the wallowing 
reptiles which once held possession of the planet. 
“Meanwhile the mystery is not without its,uses. 
It certainly may be made a power in the human soul ; 
but it is a power which has feeling, not knowledge, 
for its base. It may be, and will be, and we hope is 
turned to account, both in steadying and strengthen- 
ing the intellect and in rescuing man from that little- 
ness to which, in the struggle for existence, or for 
precedence in the world, he is continually prone.” 


COPERNICUS BY EARTH-LIGHT. 


Who does not long, while gazing upon the serene 
face of the queen of night, as she glides in majesty 
over a cloudless sky, to know and see the hidden 
wonders of her structure? Her mean distance from 
the earth is two hundred and forty thousand miles, 
yet it is hard to realize on one..of those glorious 
autumn evenings which occur in our latitude, that she 
is so far away. It is even harder to realize that her 
fair face is seamed, scarred, blotched, and torn—a 
scene of the wildest confusion, a dreary, barren, and 
lifeless desert, only variegated by rude precipices of 
enormous height, and extinct volcanoes, which, in 
their former active state; must have presented a 
spectacle of the aroused forces of nature beyond 
conception, awful, and sublime. 

We ordinarily see the moon by means of the light 
of the sun reflected from her surface. During one 
half of her revolution, however, the sun shines upon 
the portion of her surface which is entirely or par- 
tially turned away from us, leaving the side which is 
towards us dark, with exception of the light which 
falls upon it from the stars and planets, and the light 
of the sun reflected from the earth. Surfaces are 
good reflectors of light, in proportion to their smooth- 
ness. A body like the earth can, therefore, be only 
an imperfect reflector. Even the water, which, if at 
rest, would form a more perfect reflecting surface 
than the land, is rarely perfectly still; and the re- 
gions near the poles, where the water is congealed 
into snow and ice, present also great.irregularities of 
surface. Colour has also much to do with the amount 
of light which bodies reflect, and all reflecting bodies 
which have not pure white surfaces, modify more or 
less the character of the light. which they reflect. 
Snow is, therefore, a better reflector than the bare 
earth, both because it is white, and its surface: is 
smoother than the land which it covers. All bodies 
seen by reflected light are less illuminated than the 
reflecting surface. The moon, viewed only by the 
reflected light of the earth, stars, and planets, ‘is, 
therefore, very dimly seen. The eye, unassisted, 
can scarcely see more than the mere outline of her 
form. When the moon is entering upon her first 
quarter, she may be seen as a thin crescent. upon that 
side of her disc which lies nearest the sun; the re- 
maining portions being only just perceptible. The 
dark portions of the moon which, seen at the full, 
are fancied to resemble the human face, are shadows 
cast by the summits and craters of extinct volcanoes. 
The principal mountains which form these shadows 
are called ‘'ycho, Copernicus, and Kepler. The 
largest Of these is Copernicus, which has a crater 
fifty-five miles in breadth. Its height above the 
surrounding plains is eleven thousand two hundred 
and fifty feet. 

The “Journal of the Franklin Institute” gives an 
engraving representing this immense crater as seen 
by earth-light. It isa vast plain surrounded by a 
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diate vicinity are seen lesser craters, their edges 
illumined, and inclosing gulfs of vast depths and 
proportions. The rugged and mountainous appear. 
ance of the moon is admirably shown, and the ap- 
—- of desolation most truthfully delineated, 

hat features are presented by the side of the moo, 
which human eyes have never seen we cannot coy. 
tainly say ; but it is probably just to infer that i; 
possesses the same general characteristics ag th, 
side presented to us. The craters of some of the 
lunar volcanoes are of immense depth, their sides 
rising almost vertically, often to a height of many 
thousand feet. 

In 1787, it, was announced by Sir Wm. Herschel 
that he had observed three volcanoes in a state of 
eruption upon different parts of the moon. Astrono- 
mers have, however, generally supposed that tho phe- 
nomena seen by Herschel were p00 to peculiar re. 
flections of earth-light from portions of the peaks 
having great reflecting power. There have been, 
without doubt, some recent changes in the craters 
which are found everywhere upon the moon’s sur. 
face. In 1866, Schmidt, Director of the Obserya- 
tory of Athens, observed the total disappearance of 
the deep crater Linné. In its place remained only 
what a to be “ a little white cloud.” This 
obscuration, which was observed by other astrono- 
mers, occurred in October, and continued till the 
latter part of, December, when the crater was again 
distinctly visible. The cause of this phenomenon 
has never been explained ; but it indicates that the 
forces which have so convulsed the surface of the 
moon in ages past, have not yet fully expended their 
energies. 

PaRaGuay TEA.—Mate, or Yerba Maté, is made 
from the leaves of a species of holly (Ilex para- 
guayensis). “These ess tonic and stimulant pro- 
perties, so that they replace the true Chinese tea in 
South America. This plant,a native of Paraguay, 
constitutes large forests, termed yerbales, in the cen- 
tral and eastern and northern portions of the republic. 
The Jesuits planted great numbers of these trees 
round their residences, and these have continued to 
this day to furnish the principal article of commerce 
of the country. It'is called by the natives “the 
plant,” by the’ Spaniards’ “yerba,” and by the 
Guarani, “ caa.” The annual production of Paraguay 
tea is estimated at'4} to 5} million pounds, of the 
value of 140,000/. to 180,000/. 

Convertina Iron CvurtinGs INTO Biooms.— 
One always hails with pleasure the utilization of 
any waste as so much gained; cotton waste, paper 
fragments, the washings from woollen factories, 
have been redeemed from the sewer and the rubbish 
heap to repay the energy of the inventor, and to 
supply rising wants with cheap and useful mate- 
rials: railway grease is in great part supplied by 
products of the working out of the last of these in- 
ventions, and now a very simple and efficacious 
method of utilizing the abundant refuse of the 
machine shop has just been patented by Mr. Edward 
Hammond Bentall. Tron cuttings, borings, or ture- 
ings, are placed in cases of sheet-iron, capable of 
containing about one. hundredweight of the waste 
iron; the case, when filled, is submitted to the heat 
of a reverberatory furnace. When brought to 
white heat, it is stamped with stampers, or put under 
severe pressure, which, owing to the highly-heated 
and partially-softened state Mg the metal, will con- 
vert it into a solid plastic mass or, bloom, possessivg 
a fair grain, and which is capable of being employed 
for a variety of purposes. 

—_—_—_—_—_—— 


A Pious Lover.—At the Leeds Assizes, a curious 
breach of promise case was tried. The letters put in 
evidence were full of pious allusions and quotations 
from Scripture, the following being a:fair sample of 
the whole :—“ My dear Alice,—I feel myself at a loss 
how to address you. I often’ think of you. Oh, how 
I love you, God only knows. ‘May the Lord keep 
you in the faith of the just, so that. you may recoive 
the crown of reward, which the ‘Lord hath promised 
to them that serve Him faithfully. In this world, 
where'er I rove, where’er I rest; I often think of you. 
I cannot leave ‘your image, because I believe that 
God is mysteriously joining us together. May the 
Lord bless you with His heavenly:grace. Amen.— 
Yours truly, James Feuer.” On’ the same sheet of 
paper were a number of texts “from’ Scripture, aud 
among others this:—“ Genesis xxiv. 67: Isaac aud 
Rebekah—‘ and she became his wife, and he loved 
her.’” He added :—“ May our Heavenly Father 
grant that it may be so with us, for the Redeemer’ 
sake. Amen and Amen.” The plaintiff was awarded 
20/. in name of damages. ' 
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[HOW MOKGAN AND NOKA FIRST MET. | 


MORGAN GRACE. 

WHEN you and I were children, any. of the guar- 
dians of our youthful morals who had taught us 
reading “ghost-stories” .would have given us a 
puuishment we should have long remembered; and 
any adult who had boldly expressed a belief in phan- 
tom-appearances would have been fairly hooted at. 

All that is altered now, and people talk as learnedly 
about the next world as they do of this, though I 
hav@not perceived that their knowledge makes them 
either wiser or better; and spectral-shapes. walk 
about before the eyes of the present generation— 
at ouce the most unbelieving and the most credu- 
lous of mortals—as freely as ever they did in the 
Middle Ages. 

This is the story Morgan Grace told me once ; and 
as he has gone now beyond caring either for sneers 
or approval from poor humanity, I may tell it to.you 
Without fear of offending anybody; and you shall 
indulge in the “ Latter Day. revelation ” theory, or the 
“uuexplained law of magnetism” theory, or any 
other theory you please with regard to it. 

I shall not weary you with a long history of Mor- 
§in Grace. He had been master of himself, as far 
as outside restraints were concerned, from an early 
“ge—a man with a vivid imagination, strong pas- 
a plenty of money, and a great deal too much 
“istre; from observation or experience I think you 
will be able, from this brief description, to picture his 
career from eighteen to twenty-eight, 
inte time had come when the teachings of this 
re teenth century had done their work—mysticism, 
_ Penitarianiam, and all the rest of the dreadful list 
ial helped—and Morgan, Grace, tired, disgusted 
m h that wearisome feeling, as if he had liyed a 
rma years, with no faith left in himself, or any- 
selon else, had added to it all the mournful con- 

ousness that he had no belief in anything beyond, 





anything higher than the muddy course of this dull 
world that he wearied of. 

Some men have a delight in their own lack of 
faith ; others look upon themselves as thereby ele- 
vated above the ordinary mass of mankind. Morgan 
Grace was only sorry for himself—his last hope of 
interest in life was gone, and there was no possibility 
of getting it back. 

It happened, when he was twenty-eight, that he 
met Nora Merne—you will say, of course, and fell in 
love with her ; I echo, of course, because, without 
it, no human life would be complete. So he loved 
Nora Merne ; and it was such a rest after the fevers, 
the deliriums, ay, the sins of the past, to find his 
heart yearning towards this pure girl, all the while 
with a strange feeling of envy for her purity, such 
as many a man and many a woman has experienced, 
in looking into faces where such innocence is re- 
vealed. 

It was in a quiet little nook by the sea that Grace 
first met her. He had strayed there for a day or two, 
on his way to meet some friends at a watering- 
place; and walking down the sands during the 
glory of the sunset, with the white surf fretting 
upon the shore, the grand, ceaseless hymn of the 
ocean sounding through the silence, he met Nora 
Merne stauding alone, with the red light of the 
sun full upon her, and she looking far away over the 
waters, to where a line of gold seemed the meeting- 
place with heaven, and a distant boat, glorified by 
the light, seemed some happy barque just entering 
the eternal haven. 

So Nora stvod and looked out across the sea, and 
Morgan Grace looked at her; and if] were to repeat 
to you the old trite story that, in that first meeting, 
he knew his heart had gone out towards her, as. it 
had. never done tuwards any other woman in all 
his mad career, I do nut think 1 should be greatly 
exaggerating. ‘ 


When she stirred, he moved on that he might not 
appear guilty of the rudeness of having stared at 
her—and then she saw him. 

As Morgan Grace walked towards a little rise af 

und, he saw her friends come down from tlie 

frection of the quiet hotel and join her; and he 

beheld that one of them was an acquaintance— 
Doctor Merne. 

So back strayed Morgan, and, sure enough, tire 
old doctor espied him—strangers were unfrequent 
enough to possess an interest—recognized his face, 
and straightway spoke. ‘The natural cousequences 
followed—the hand shaking, the wonderment, the 
explanations ; then the doctor led him back to the 
little group, and once more Nora Merne’s eyes met 
his, and the sight of them e Grace utter a fib. 
Somebody asking if he had come to stay any time, he 
answered that he meant to remain at least a fort- 
night, it was so quiet and cool. 

He joined the party in théir walk, which led back 
to the sand-hills, the most favourable place’ for 
watching sunsets ; and it was so pleasant that they 
waited to see the moon rise, coming up, broad and 
yellow, almost before the last bright tints of sunset 
had paled into gray. 

When they sauntered back towards the hotel, 
Morgan Grace managed to walk by Nora—and their 
acquaintance began at once; for he was a very in- 
teresting companion when he pleased, and she was 
frank and honest ; superadded to those requisites 
were the facts of his being an old friend of her uncle, 
the doctor, and the predisposition of all human beings, 
in a place like that, to make acquaintance quickly with 
people towards whom they are attracted by that 
mysterious quality called sympathy, which is so 
much misused wad abused that one feels slightly ridi- 
culous in employing it, but is forced to do so from 
lack of another to supply its place. 

There were few people at the hotel besides the 
Merne party, or, at least, only chance guests, to 
whom nobody paid any attention; for the little sea- 
side haven had no reputation. 

Morgan Grace stayed there a whole month, and 
almost unconsciously the place and its associations 
acted upon him likea mental water-cure, besides the 
physical benefits of regular and rational living. Pro- 
bably most of the “club men” would have been 
utterly puzzled to understand “ what game he was 
up to;” if they could have seen him they would have 
twisted their moustaches unmercifully in vain at- 
tempts to express their wonderment. 

As for Morgan, he neither wondered nor thought ; 
it was in keeping with his philosophy to take plea- 
sure wherever he found it; that this quiet month 
was like entering anew life, perhaps only made it 
the more enjoyable. 

It was very, very pleasant, though there was so 
little to remark in the way of incident that it would 
scarcely bear chronicling here. Among the little set 
it was understood that everybody did whatever every- 
body pleased ; and the mere fact of enjoying that 
unusual liberty made them all good-natured and 
obliging. 

Grace had readily been adopted into their circle 
on the strength of the doctor’s friendship, and his 
own powers of pleasing soon gave him a high stand- 
ing-ground in the general estimation. 

Such walks, such rides on obstinate ponies; such 
picnics in all sorts of picturesque and uncomfort- 
able places; and my dainty Morgan, the prime 
mover and hardest worker in everything—he to 
whom the poco curante style had become natural— 
enjoyed it allthoroughly. But the crowning hours 
of happiness were those he spent rowing Nora about 
the pretty coves and islands in the quiet of sunset, 
or in the yellow moonlight, keeping aloof from the 
other boats—just they two alone in’ the whole 
world; no past, no future—nothing but the starlit 
sea, the gorgeous moon, the subtle, unspeakable de- 
light of the hour. 

Of course, everybody liked Morgan, except old 
Mrs. Dolman ; she never was known to like anybody. 

It was only the fact of her’ being Helen Dolman’s 
step-mother and guardian that made her tolerated. 
Her dislike grew more virulent when she saw what 
a favourite he speedily became, in spite of her inuen- 
does against him. 

Then she tried the next thing which suggested 
itself. She wrote letters far and near to everybody 
she knew, asking for stories or proofs that might 
blacken Morgan Grace. 

Meantime, the amusements of the rest went on 
more and more delightfully ; aud to Morgan himself 
it seemed that he had been wafted ‘to the island of 
the Lotus Eaters, “ where it was always afternoon.” 

And passing through those charmed weeks, he 
réached at last the brightest and most golden day; 
yet there is little to tell you concerning it, perfect as 
the poem shall seem, if ouly you are able to read by 
that mysterious inner ‘sight which comes to those 





who have loved and been beloved. 
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A portion gf the party had been spending the day 
on Thor's Island—a name,given to it some years 
before by a romantic tourist, because its rocky 
steeps and odd-shaped rocks looked as if the ald god 
and some of his clan might have wandered there 
once and lived among the cliffs, and, going away 
suddenly, flung their battle-weapons. , recklessly 
down, perhaps because they were obliged to swim 
ashore. 

When sunset came the party had separated into 
groups; yes, and divers solitude-loving couples. had 
wandered off in different directions (that was a ter- 
rible summer among the coterie for love-making), 
and among these latter were Mofgan Grace and Nora. 

They were away over on the side of the western 
cliffs, by what was called Thor’s easy-chair ; a broad 
rock that good-natured lichens had covered so 
thickly with their quaint tapestry, that it made the 
most comfortable seat possible; and the view from 
it of the limitless sea, with the red sun plunging 
down into the waters, and the frightened clouds 
staring down after him, was something that artists 
might paint and poets describe, if they carried their 
ereative or imitative powers into a glorified sphere ; 
certainly none will ever be able to doit in this. 

How it came about Grace never could remember ; 
he had not meant to tell this girl he loved her. 
He said he. felt so wicked in the presence of her 
purity, when he could think at all, that he had 
meant to go away and see if there were not some 
great deed to be done which should make him 
worthier. But the place, the hour—what know I? 
Destiny, perhaps—all combined! A sudden flush in 
her beautiful cheek at some word he spoke ; a sudden 
glory in the heavenly eyes, which revealed to him 
the truth he had scarcely dared to hope ; and he was 
telling his secret to Nora, and Nora listened. 

Home through the moonlight, with the waters 
bright. with golden crowns, shields, and pearly 
wreaths, so gorgeously beautiful, so like hope, in that 
they may never be grasped—and the day was done. 
And, lingering behind the rest, Morgan Grace and 
Nora stood upon the shore, and looked out across the 
murmuring sea, and neither knew that they had seen 
their last sunset, their last day go out; that the end 
had come, however long this mere physica] existence 
might endure. 

The gay supper was over. There was to be 
music, and a few of the youngest proposed a dance ; 
but old Mrs. Dolman called Nora and her daughter 
Helen, as they rose from the table, and would and 
must speak to them on the instant. 

The girls—ah! the poor things, they had both 
been so happy that day; for Helen’s lover, who is 
dead now, was there, too, exchanged little gestures 
of discontent, but followed Mrs. Dolman up to her 
reom ; and they knew by the stately, grenadier tread, 
that she was “going to do her duty,” which meant 
that she had something very disagreeable to say 
about somebody. 

“T feel contaminated,” burst out Mrs. Dolman. “ I 
would sooner have spent the summer among robbers 
and murderers ‘ 

“I’ve always wanted to know one,” interrupted 
Helen. 

“ Minx!” said Mrs. Dolman. “ You're the most 
obstinate, aggravating girl that ever lived—and 
Nora Merne is worse.” 

“If that be all you have to say, aunty,” said Nora, 
calling her by that name from habit, not relation- 
ship, “I'll go, downstairs, for I’ve heard it before— 
oh! so many, many times.” 

“T shall do my duty,” said Mrs, Dolman ; “ yes, 
indeed, for your poor dead mother’s sake!” 

“ Now, mamma,” said Helen, “do tell us, and be 
done—what have we been guilty of? I confess and 
am sorry; so does Nora. Now, please, be merciful, 
and let’s call it settled.” 

They could laugh her out of her irritability some- 
times ; but now she was in earnest—really too much 
horrified to be good-tempered. 

“Do you—will you?” cried Mrs. Dolman, ex- 
asperated beyond endurance. “Then laugh if you 
can! Your precious Morgan Grace is an infidel 
here’s the lecture he delivered ; he’s the worst man 
that ever lived; he was ordered out of Rome. Now 
laugh, you impertinent little thing.” 

She flourished a pamphlet before their eyes. Nora 
stood in speechless wrath ; Helen seized it, read the 
title, the name, glanced over two or three pages; 
looked up at Nora in such horror and pain, that 
ioe sprang towards her and tried to seize the little 


“ No—don’t!” exclaimed Helen. 

It was a lecture Grace had delivered, two years 
previously, before German society in Rome, when 
he was newest and hottest in his infidelity and 
materialism 





Somebody ameng Mrs. Dolman’s correspondents | 
had saved a copy, and had sent it, with a long ac- | 
count of Morgan Grace and his misdeeds. | 


“T hope you're convinced!” cried- Mrs. Dolman, 
for Nora held the pamphlet, and was reading it with 
her back towards them. “That's not all—his name 
is a by-word. He lost one fortune gambling ; he ran 
away with——” 

“Stop!” broke from Nora. It did not seem pos- 
sible the voice could be hers. “ Not one word more! 
Helen, go and tell—tell him I am in the summer- 
house ; I must—must——” 

She ran out of the room, and Helen, without wait- 
ing to hear her step-mother’s ejaculations, started 
on her errand. 

A quarter of an hour later, Morgan Grace, enter- 
ing the vine-wreathed arbour, started back, almost 
thinking the pale creature looking at him with those 
dilated eyes was some mad fantasy of his own 
brain. 

“Nora !” he exclaimed. 

“Yes,” she said, “itis I. Come.” 

“What is it?” he cried. “ What has happened ?” 

She held up the pamphlet; he recognized it at 
once. 

“So,” he said, bitterly, “some good friend has 
been telling youof my misdeeds ; that I have been so 
bad; I am not fit a 

“ You know I would not listen,” she interrupted. 
“T don’t care what you have been—I don't mean 
that ; whatever you have been, I love you. Only this 
—one question ; the truth, Morgan—the simple, entire 
truth.” 

“You shall have it.” 

“Do you believe what is written here ?” 

He was silent. 

“No matter if you wroteit; tell me you hawe’ 
changed.” 

Still there was no answer. 

She made no sound or sign; sat so afill @hat “the 
was encouraged to speak, to pour out a wildfleed of 
sophistries, intermingled with passionate qwonds of 
love. 

She did not speak ; he.could see how pale she-was, 
but he thought she was ed. 4% 

“ What.does it matter, Nora? 
will never interfere. I 
—never, by pri : n, to ex- 
press my Don’t think of it, child—it is 
such a little thing. Idewe you, News, my darling? 
my darling !” 

She rose from her seat, the deathhtike faintmess 
had passed ; she rested her hand om this shoulder. 

“ Morgan,” she said, solemnly, “I Jove you; I 
would give everything in this wend for you; no 
other sin should part us—but I cagmet give up my 
Maker.” 

“Do you mean that-we must part? I thought your 
religion taught people to be mereifiul ?” 

The taunt died on his lips; he -eonld mot goon | 
with that face looking in his. I cannot describe the 
scene to you; it could do no good, and it sk aS re 
to me to remember how Morgan Grace looked; when 
he told me all long after. 

He pleaded with her, he reproached her ; most of 
all he touched her—for she was a true woman—by 
the passionate cry, “I love you Nora! I love you?!” 
But Nora knew on what her faith was based. In that 
hour Morgan longed to believe. At last, agonized by 
her words, he cried out: 

“T would believe if I could. But [ could not un- 
less one came back from the dead.” 

Then she knew that all was over—it was only to 
part now. 

Oh, the anguish of those last moments! She was 
so exhausted by his pleading that she fell on her 
knees and prayed—she could not trust herself; it 
was only heaven's mercy that could help her. 

If one of them had been dying they knew the 
parting could not have been more complete. There 
was.no hope in the future; and while such things 
are, people dare to call losing those they love by 
death a pain! 

When daylight came, Morgan Grace was miles 
away from that quiet spot. They never met again. 

A whole year passed. It was the anniversary of 
that parting. Nora had nursed a little cousinthrough 
a dreadful fever—her care saved the child; but whén 
it became her turn to sicken with the disease, no mor- 
tal power could save her. It was a brief illness. I 
need not dwell upon it. 

Helen was with her when she died. For several 
hours she had lain apparently insensible ; suddenly 
she roused herself, her eyes turned towards Helen 
filled with unearthly light. 

“ T have seen,” abs said, in a voice like no mortal 
tones ; “it is -beautiful—it is true; I must go and 
tell Morgan.” 

The beautiful head sunk slowly back on the pil- 
low; her hand was stretched out, the fingers curved 
as if they grasped some invisible support ; the angels 
led her away. 

Jus cluse of the year found Morgan Grace in a 


}contrary, he thrust his 


life. The dissipation that had once beer sought from 
recklessness, was now grasped at from despair. 
Lying on his bed that night, sleepless, looking ont 
through the moonlight, he became conscious that at 
the farther end of the room the light brighteneq— 
slowly increased—moved! Looking still with an 


unutterable awe upon him, he saw Nora Merne 
standing by the foot of the bed, smiling down upon 
hi 


m. 

“T was right, Morgan,” she said. “ Cometo me— 
not for time, for eternity !” 

He tried to rise, tried to believe himself dreaming 
—to call out; if he had been changed to stone, he 
could not have been more helpless. In the great 
awe and tenderness which left no room for weak 
terror, he was conscious of trying to say that if he 
could have some proof that it was not a dream. 

Nora smiled down on him, moved to a table, took 

and he saw her pass it over a sheet of 

paper. He-was conscious that she bent over him 

4; he seemed to feel her lips upon his forehead 
—heé new nothing more. 

Wihen Morgan Grace woke, the-sun was shining 
inte the chamber—the recollection of that vision was 
full in hismind. He sprang out of bed and rushed 
tothe table; a sheet of paper lay there as he had 
left it ; ‘but ontit was t a bunch of wild violets, 
wreathed with the little gray lichens that grew on 
Thor's rock. 

Grace told me this story the night before 
he d 1 feltmo grief, for his last words to me 


had ‘beens ~ 
“i mtiags one came back from the dead, | 
ve.. Heaven has been very merciful 
tome. ‘Before longI shall gotoher.” F. L. B. 
—_—_—_ 


SIB ALVICK. 
nee 
CHAPTER &XVII. 


Tuz companion of Amos Jarles did not remove 
@ither his enormous hat, oy woufller. On the 
into his pockets, 
drew up his shoulders.so that the eallar of his coat 
hid even his cheek bones,and seemed ‘desirous to 
show.as little of his face as posible. 

For all this, however, he gould.not conceal a pair 
of very bright, sharp, and restless eyes. 

by We ” said Amos Jarles, as Mr. Hassan Wharle 
termed towards him, “ have you seen him ?” 
| “Beenhim! That's pretty question! What do 
you suppose I have been doing all this time?” re- 
plied Mr. Wharle, in a tone and manner totally de- 
void of-respect or reverence. “ Which do you mean ? 
Sir Alvick orSturley ?” ’ 

“ Bir. of course. Come,» Hassan, uy lad, 
‘tell us what ‘he-said.” 

“Beis terribly stirred "D Daddy Amos. He is 
badly scared. He has ‘until ‘to-morrow noon 
to-refleet upon the matter. Hark Varly is with him 
now.” 

“That’s right—all right,” said Amos, rubbing his 
hands briskly togéther, and nodding his head. “ Let 
it fall on him sharp and fast, the sharper and tle 
faster the better.’ He’sours. We've got him on the 
right eharge ; we'll shake him, never fear. Come, 
I'll wager he offered to pay hush money ; didn't he?” 

It was a marvellous sight to behold the contortions, 
distortions, and writhings of the lips of old Jarles as 
he mumbled ont his words from his toothless gums; 
as he raised and depressed, expanded and contracted 
his enormous eyebrows ; as he winked and blinked, 
first one sharp eye and then the other; rubbin@ his 
long, bony hands over and over, as if soaping them 
briskly to make them shine, and beating his ribs 
with his long elbows, as if his body was kettle- 
drum, and he was thumping outa regular tune, a kind 
of triumphal march—a quickstep mareh right over 
the baronet, body, bones and all. 

“ Yes, he offered’ hush money, but 

“But you wouldn't. see it!” broke in old J arles 
gaily, striking his knees together, and ehuckling 
away down in his long throat. He was gifted with 
one of those protuberances in thé ‘throat called aa 
“ Adam's apple” —from a Na, poe idea that when that 
antediluvian personage finished’ eating the apple 
presented by Mother Eve, he greedily tried to swallow 
the core, and couldn't, and it remained in his throat 
as an heirloom for all his descendants, to a greater or 
less degree. . 

Old Jarles had an immense Adam’s apple, which, 
as he talked, glided up and down hideously obtrusive, 
especially as he held his chin very high as’ he spoke, 
as if taking aim with it at the heart of him he ad- 
dressed. 

“ But you wouldn't see it! you couldn’t! you knew 
better! Ha! you would be @ fool 'to receive hush 
money! He's ours; we've got hit ; we'll keep him; 
we'll be baronets, viscounts, ises, heirs, and 


” 





continental city—it had been the blackest year of his 


all that sort of thing; and when we've got it all 
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signed, sealed, and delivered, we'll tease him, vex 
him, worry him until he'll hang himself! Bravo! 
It is delightful to contemplate all this—it really is 
excruciatingly beatific. He thought Aspa was dead, 
didn't he? Thought if she was alive she could not 
prove the marriage, didn’t he? Thought it very 
strange that he had never been molested before, 
didn't he? Ho! He didn’t know that we haven't 
peen able to prove the marriage until very lately. 
He's ours! We've got him!” 

“It's a pity Hark Varly is to share,” said Mr. 
Wharle. “By George! Hark Varly is to get the 
marquisate, and that’s better than the baronetcy.” 

“ Not a whit, my lad. It will not be so easy to 
prove before a jury of peers that Hark Varly is 
Edward Charles Fitz-Oshorn, as it will be to prove 
that you are the son of Sir Alvick—mind that! Be- 
sides, you stand a fair chance to win the heiress. 
You have the best chance, for your chance is a cer- 
tainty. We can prove that you are the son of Aspa 
Jarles; we can prove that Aspa Jarles was lawfully 
wedded to Alvick Ulster; Aspa Jarles will swear that 
Alvick Ulster is the father of her son, Hassan—Sir 
Alvick Ulster will not dare make a fight, for we can 
prove bigamy on him as easy as we can tickle our 
noses and sneeze. But there’s where we have him, 
my lad.” 

“There's Lady Matilda, Daddy Amos. She may 
resist.” 

“What if she does? It won’t harm your claims. 
But she won’t, when she knows ‘all—mark that. 
Why, isn’t our proposition fair? She may remain 
Lady Ulster, if she will be quiet. If she refuses to 
be quiet, what'll we do? , we will prove that 
she is not the lawful wife of Sir Alvick. We will 
prove that Sir Alvick murdered her husband, the 
marquis, and that she was an accessory before and 
alter the fact. 'We will prove that, and more.” 

“Do you know,” exclaimed Mr. Wharle, apprehen- 
sively, ‘I think I have given Sir Alvick too much 
tine. I think I ought to haye made him sign an ac- 
knowledgment to the papers you drew up, that Iam 
his son—that he did lawfully marry Aspa Jarles. I 
am afraid I have given him too much time. Suppose, 
now, he tells all the affair to Lady Matilda——” 

“Bah! he must tell her,” cried old Jarles. 

“Of course, he must! But suppose he tells her 
to-night—she hears and knows her danger—he 
admits the marriage—she becomes alarmed—she 
perceives that he must yield to our demands—do 
you know what I think she would do to save some- 
thing for Lord Peter ?—what Sir Alvick will do to 
provide for Lord Peter, eh?” 

“No. What will they do?” 

“They'll make valine Ulster marry Lord Peter, 
this very night! Do you see? ‘Then, if the mar- 
quisate is given up without a struggle, as it may 
a they at least secure an immense fortune to Lord 

eter.” ; 

“But that would violate one of the conditions of our 
not pressing the baronet for bigamy and murder. 
You told him that, didn’t you ?” 

“Of course; but you and I both know that we 
have no desire to force Sir Alvick to contest the 
matter in law,” replied Mr. Wharle. “Something 
might turn up during the proceedings, you know, for 
the affair would make a noise in England—a baronet 
prosecuted for bigamy and murder! The true heir 
of Ulster, whom we cannot find anywhere, and whom 
we suppose to be dead-——” 

“If Hugh De Lisle be the true heir, he is dead.” 

“Perhaps; and perhaps not. It is rumoured, you 
know, that he was not executed. But I say, the 
true heir, the real son of Aspa Jarles and Sir Alvick, 
whether he be Hugh De Lisle or anybody else, may 
turn up during the trial, and step right on my head. 
There’s danger of that, you know. So it is to our 
interest not to push Sir Alvick to the wall. So, ifhe 
were to take advantage of the few hours I have 
given him, and force Evaling Ulster to wed Lord 
Peter, we would not dare to say, ‘You haye vio- 
lated the conditions of our silence, and we now 
arrest you for murder and bigamy.’ What do you 
say to that ?” 

“ We'll look out for that.* He can’t do it before 
morning, for there is not a parson nor a magistrate 
hearer than Ulsterborough—you hear the storm, too. 
We'll go to him early in the morning, and make 
him Sign the several acknowledgments. He will 
then be in our power utterly. He’s ours, We've 
got him. It wasa stroke of genius—wasn’t it ?” 

“But if Ross Chaffton had not found the proofs of 
the marriage,” replied Mr. Wharle, “ we could only 
lave extorted money from Sir Alvick. “ We could 
not have done even that, for it was the possession of 
those proofs which enabled us to avail ourselyes of 
the knowledge possessed by this yery silent per- 
Sonage,” said Mr, Wharle, raising his hat, and making 
* mocking bow to the muffled and short companion 
of Amos Jarles. 


This person had not spoken a word since their 








entrance into the room—no, nor since their entrance 
into the house. Both Hassan Wharle and Amos 
Jarles had seemed to ignore his presence, as 
they conversed so freely before him—nor had he 
evinced the slightest desire to take any part in the 
conversation. 

Nor did he move, nor speak, when Hassan Wharle 
alluded so sneeringly to him. 

During the conversation, however, he had flashed 
his eyes from face to face of the speakers with a 
restless, anxious look, while he seemed sometimes 
to contract his frame, and shiver with cold or shud- 
der with disgust. 

Mr. Wharle having indulged in this little feeling of 
his venomous insclence, replaced his feathered hat, 
placed himself upon the table, which he seemed to 
prefer to a chair, probably because he could thereon 
coil his legs under him intoa sort of cushion, and feel 
more comfortable. 

He sniffed contemptuously at the silent person, and 
said to old Jarles, who had also snorted at the same 
individual: 

“Tve seen Simon Sturley, too—he calls himself 
John Roffton now, you know—and he’s bit at the 
bait. He’s swallowed part of it, and we have him 
on our hook.” 

“Insisted upon old Sturley’s release,eh? I knew 
he would—ha! simpleton,” said old Jarles. ‘“ Why, 
old Sturley is almost an idiot—he’s been in prison so 
long, you know—nearly twenty-three years—arrested 
the very day that the body of the marquis. was 
found. I'remember the shock of his arrest made him 
swoon—he was a. timid man, very—he actually 
swooned when arrested, and when he recovered 
he remained in a half stupid state for weeks, and 
months—a year, I think. Much good his liberty 
may do him! Glad you have found his son, if only 
for a few days, my lad, for he has heard something 
somewhere, and guessed more. He might give us 
trouble—don’t know. Best be careful of him. Sorry 
we did not succeed in hanging him. Think he sus- 
pected that Hugh De Lisle was either a son of Lord 
Hayward or of Sir Alvick. Aspa Jarles might tell 
if she had had a chance to see and converse with the 
soldier.” 

Both Hassan Wharle and Amos Jarles now turned 
their eyes upon their silent companion, and old 
Jarles mumbled out: 

“Come, we are tired of this fit of sulks, Mrs. 
Chaffton.” 

“Call her by her right name,” sneered Hassan 
Wharle. “Call her Lady Aspa Ulster, and perhaps 
she may feel better. But don’t call her, oh, never— 
don’t call her Aspa Jarles !” 

Aspa Jarles, for the silent person was indeed she, 
was about to speak, when Mr. Wharle uncviled him- 
self, and sprang to the door, saying: 

“Silence! The servant is returning! Put on your 
disguise—quick !” 

Old Jarles huddled on wig, hat, and spectacles. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Mr. Hassan WHARLE opened the door cautiously, 
because he was sly and serpentlike by habit as well 
as by nature. 

He always opened doors as if he expected some- 
body was planning a rush at him; and he always 
shut doors asif he were afraid somebody was planning 
a rush from him. 

He did not unbolt the door until he had peeped 
through the keyhole, wormed his eye into it as it 
were, and let his sight crawl out, over, and all 
around the servant who stood in the hall, bearing a 
tray loaded with dishes and glasses. 

It was @ very pleasant sight to Mr. Wharle, who 
was yery hungry, and who, notwithstanding his 
leanness, had the appetite of a boa-constrictor. 

Still, he opened the door very cautiously, and as 
he did so, appeared to coil himself up behind it 
leaving only his head, long face, and long hat, with 
its very long red feather, visible ; and as soon as the 
servant had entered and placed the tray upon the 
table, Mr. Wharle closed the door witha simulta- 
neous uncoiling of himself in every direction, as if 
he were a kind of patent-door-closer, expressly in- 
vented for that purpose, and no other. 

“ Now then,” said he tothe servant, who eyed him 
as if he had suddenly conceived an intention to scream 
and jump out of the window, reckless of the conse- 
quences, “did you convey my message to Lady Ma- 
tilda, eh ?” 

“T sent it up, sir.” 

“T told you to deliver it, you crop-eared turnspit.” 

“T belong to the hall and dining-room department, 

Sue 0? 

“Youdo! Oh, I'll regulate all that very soon. I 
hate ceremony. But say, has Major Varly left the 
Manor ?” 

“ His orderly is in the main hall, sir, 1 think not, 
sir.” 











“Very well. As soon as Major Varly departs, do 
you come and inform me. Crack jokes, do you, eh ? 
Thought it was human, did you? Wait, I intend 
to prove that you area thief, and have yon hanged. 
Go ” 


So saying Mr. Wherle opened the door slowly, and 
nodded his feather at the annoyed servant, The 
servant stole away with a trepidation which evinced 
his fear of what Mr. Wharle was about to.do; for 
as he was just going out, that cunning gentleman 
slammed the door, and nearly caught the leaping ser- 
vant by the heels as they disappeared through the 
doorway. 

Having again bolted the door, Mr. Wharle deliber- 
ately surveyed the dishes upon the table, rolled up 
his sleeves, smacked his thin lips, coiled himself into 
a chair, and suiting the action to the word, said: 

“Fall to, all that are hungry. I am, J don’t deny 
it.” 

“So am_I,” chimed old Jarles, as he followed his 
amiable grandson’s example. “I may have lost my 
conscience, but never have I lost. my appetite. say, 
my lad, when you are baronet we'll have oceans of 
this, won't we ?” 

“Of course,” remarked Mr. Wharle, smacking his 
lips over a flagon of wine. “I'll see that you spend 
the rest of your days in peace and guiet—I'll have 
you put in prison, if I can,” he added, mentally. 
“ Here, Lady Ulster, have you no desire to eat or 
drink? Say, Daddy Amos, perhaps as she is Lady 
Ulster, you see, it is beneath her dignity to eat with 
—attornies.” 

“ Not so loud, my lad,” whispered old Jarles. “ We 
don’t want anybody to know that she is so near, 
d’ye see. She’s been a great lady so long, she has 
—some of that hare, my, lad—she’s been a lady, a 
titled lady so long that she really is ashamed 
of her father, she is—some of that pheasant, my lad 
—and if it wasn’t that we can have her put in prison 
for bigamy, I do believe she’d bolt—some of that cold 
ham, my lad. Do you know, Hassan, that it seems 
like a dream that we should have ‘em both on the 
same hook, Sir Alvick and Lady Aspa !” 

“Yes, Alvick Ulster, and my aunt there; won't 
you take a wee-wee bite, my dear aunt? Oh, don’t 
act the vinegar-bottle! The salad has a little too 
much acid in it now! . Alvick Ulster and my aunt, 
Lady Aspa there, married. He got tired of her, and 
she got tired of him. So far all was agreeable. He 
falls in love with Lady Matilda, and she falls inlove 
with Mr. Ross Chaffton... So far all was pleasant. 
He denies the marriage, and ske elopes in disgust 
with Ross Chaffton. She really loves Ross Chaff- 
ton, and believes she has been deceived by Alvick 
Ulster. So she marries Ross Chaffton. Bigamy, 
for she was the lawful wife of Alvick Ulster. 
He, Alvick Ulster, sure that it never can be proved 
that he was lawfully married to Aspa Jarles, 
marries Lady Matilda. Bigamy on his part too. My 
dear aunt, it really spoils my enjoyment to see you 
sitting there so sad and silent.” 

“Sad and silent,” remarked old Jarles, as hoe 
munched apd munched with his toothless gums. 
“ At this very moment she is plotting some rascality. 
I know it. But you may plot, my lady, as much as 
you please. Ross, Chaffton,, Amos Jarles, and 
Hassan Wharle, are equal to a thousand Aspa 
Ulsters, or as you pass at Morton Hall, Lady Mor- 
ton.” 

‘+ At least let the last name rest,” said Aspa Jarles, 
speaking for the first time. 

“Oh, we will, if you do not play us false,” replied 
Mr. Wharle, coiling an arm around a flagon of wine, 
and leaning towards Aspa Jarles, as we shall con- 
tinue to call her for the sake of clearness. “ You 
must be true to our plot, or it will leak out. that you 
have been married to threemen. First to Sir Alvick 
Ulster, whom you speedily learned to hate, Then 
to Ross Chaffton, whom you soon began to hate 
also, And then to Lord Morton, to whom you are 
devotedly attached.” 

Aspa Jarles trembled violently, and in her sudden 
excitement cast aside her disguise, so far as hor head 
and face were concerned, revealing the features of a 
woman scarcely forty years of age, features. still 
handsome, and in which there was but one similarity 
common to her, to Amos Jarles, to Hassan Wharie, 
and to Major Hark Varly, and this similarity was in 
her frown. 

Her cheeks, brow, and hands were stained with a 
dark dye, necessary in her disguise, yet her fea- 
tures were Still handsome, although she was the 
daughter of Amos Jarlos, and the aunt of Mr. 
Hassan Wharle. 

“ She is going to say something,” said Mr. Wharle, 
mockingly. “Be sure to speak very low, for your 
own sake, my dear aunt, do,” 

* I suggest,” put in old Jarles, quietly, and with 
a glance towards the door, “that you call her 
mother.” 

“ Hassan Wharle,” said Aspa Jarles, “ you may 
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call me aunt, or mother, as you please. I am 
in your power; but I shall only thivk of youas a 
fiend. You know very well that I really be- 
lieved at the time I married him, I was lawfully 
wedded to Alvick Ulster. As it now appears, I really 
was. Icommitted nosin then, no crime, for I believed 
I was truly his wife. I learned to hate him, but not 
until he deceived me into the belief that I was not 
his wife; that the marriage wasa sham. I, a mere 
girl in years, could not prove my marriage. I be- 
lieved Alvick Ulster. I became desperate. I feared 
disgrace. I hated him; I hated myself. Ross 
Chaffton appeared, and I fled with him to London. 
I believed that 1 was free to marry, and I married 
him. I thought he wasa generous and noble gen- 
tleman, for ere I fled with him I told him how Sir 
Alvick had deceived me, and he said he loved me, 
and would wed me. I was married to him. I com- 
mitted no sin, no crime, intentionally. I did it to 
shield the name of my unborn child. Ross Chaffton 
kuew it.” 

“Oh, he loved you madly,” said Mr. Wharle. “ He 
was of that nature. He loved desperately, and then 
hated and deserted. He admits that. He is still so 
inclined.” 

“Yes, he soon caused me to desert him, within a 
few months after the birth of my child—the child of 
Alvick Ulster,” continued Aspa Jarles. “ Had I sus- 
pected what manner of man he was before I was wedded 
to him—that he was a gambler, a thief, a burglar, a 
robber, perhaps worse, heaven knows he would never 
have scrupled to shed human blood—had I suspected 
his true character, not even in my desperate desola- 
tion and desire to shield my unborn child, would I 
have stood before the altar with Ross Chaffton. 
Well, he soon caused me to desert him, and 
poverty drove me to abandon Alvick Ulster’s child, 
.vou after Ross Chaffton’s was born.” 

“Ha!” sneered old Jarles, as he munched. “ You 
were very good at abandoning infants. You aban- 
doned Sir Alvick’s child, and then you abandoned 
Ross Chaffton’s. You were a nice mother! Oh, 
yes! Some of the ragout, my lad. And I had to take 
care of the infants after they became men.” 

“ You!” exclaimed Aspa Jarles, scornfully. “ When 
did you ever open your hand except to receive or to 
snatch money? Oh, Amos Jarles, heaven made you 
my father, and heaven only knows what my mother 
could have seen in you to admire " " 

“Come,” cried old Jarles, pausing to defend him- 
self, “ when I married your mother I was cousidered 
a handsome man—very handsome for the lady, 
your mother, who was hopeless of being married, 
being nearly forty years old—when I, then a gay, 
young handsome buck of twenty-five or thirty-five 
tell desperately in love with—her imagined money- 
bags.” 

* There’s where you were taken in, Daddy Amos,” 
said Mr. Wharle, cackling at his worthy grandfather. 
* You thought the sister of Lord Charles—Lord Hay- 
ward's father, you know—was rich—and she hadn’t 
anything but noble blood anda poor thousand pounds. 
Su you feigned frenzied love to the silly old maid, 
and she ran away from Osborn Castle, and married 
rou.” 
™ She did,” replied old Jarles, complacently. “She 
loved me to idolatry, that old lady did—she was 
then about as old as you are now. Lady Aspa,” he 
added, with a mocking sneer at his daughter. “ Bah! 
1 never had any mawkish sentiment about me—some 
of that cold mutton, my lad—my appetite appears to 
be returning a bit.” 

“I hope it hasn't been very far away, Daddy 
Amos.” 

“ And why, Hassie.” 

“ Because it must be awfully long if what’s already 
returned is just the beginning of its coming back. 
But you didn’t live long with Lady Aspa’s mother, 
eh?” 

“No. When I found that she had only a miser- 
able thousand pounds, and that her family swore 
they'd kick me out if ever I showed my face at Os- 
born Castle again—you see, my lad, | had been sent 
for by the old Marquis of Galmount to draw up some 
law papers——” 

“Come, let’s have the truth!” broke in Mr. 
Wharle, as if he were a man who so ardently loved 
it that, under no circumstances whatever would he 
permit anything but the truth to be served up to 





him. “ You know that you were not sent for.” 

“Oh, maybe you know better than your grand- 
father—a small piece of that lamb, my lad.” 

“Tl tell you how it was,” said Mr. Wharle. “ You 
were head-clerk for Lurk and Throttle, attornies, 
and the old marquis wrote up to them to come down 
or send down somebody to draw up a deed of gift. 
Both Lurk and Throttle were ill at the time, and | 
they sent you to Osborn Castle, where you drew up | 
a deed of gift and other documents, and so became 
acquainted with the old marquis’s old maiden sister. | 
Big catch, you thought, and so you ran away with | 


her, married her, found she had very little of what 
you expected, and very much of what you hadn’t 
expected—little money, and plenty of tongue. She 
wasn’t very amiable, l’'ve heard——” 

“ Amiable!” exclaimed old Jarles, shaking his 
head and snapping his eyes. “When she found 
out that I had no more love for her than I had for a 
gate-post, she was as spiteful and clawy as a sack 
of cats. She tried to rule me, she did. But she 
didn’t rule me. Oh, no! I judge not! I'd like to 
see the woman that could rule Amos Jarles, I would. 
If you have heard or met with anybody that has 
known a woman that can rule Amos Jarles, please 
tell that person to bring that female out. Old Jarles 
is ready, he is.” 

The highly respectable old gentleman, Amos Jarles, 
Esq., had been eating a great deal and very fast; 
and drinking not a little, nor very slowly, so that 
his visage—never enchantingly prepossessing—was 
red, swollen, and streaked, and as ugly an old 
man’s face as ever was seen. 

“Or any woman that can rule Hassan Wharle,” 
remarked that worthy grandson of Amos Jarles, “ lead 
them out, and we will deck them with garlands——” 

“Don’t you nor any other woman try to threaten 
Amos Jarles,” cried the old man, fiercely. “I tell 
you you can’t help yourself, Aspa. This-and-That 
—do you understand the wit of that? Aspa This- 
and-That. So many names of so many different 
husbands that I can’t stop to call the roll, and so 1 
just lump ’em all promiscuously, and say Aspa This- 
and-That. Your mother left me——” 

“ You forced her to leave you.” 

“T did. I’d do it again. Why didn’t she have 
more than a thousand pounds? I thought she had 
more than twenty thousand pounds. She wouldn't 
conseut to a divorce, she wouldn’t. I was to be tied 
to her all my life, was I? And she scolding day 
and night, eh? I'd see her scorched first, I would. 
She ran away, back to her noble relatives, carry- 
ing her two daughters, my two daughters—you 
and your sister—with her. Your sister was a year 
older than you. Mrs. Amos Jarles carried you and 
Clementia with her. Then I got what I wanted. I 
got peace and a divorce. I never saw Mrs. Amos 
Jarles again, thank the Lord for all His mercies! 
She died when you and Clementia were young ; and 
your cousin, Lord Hayward, took care of you both. 
But Clementia was wild and independent, and she 
ran back to London and hunted her father up— 
hunted me up. We liked each other. We like each 
other yet, we do—you don’t like her, nor me.” 

“No, I do not,” replied Aspa Jarles, boldly. 

The old man clutched a goblet and glared at her 
as if he longed to hurl it at her head; and she ex- 
pected he would. 

“No, I do not like you, nor Clementia Wharle,” 
continued Aspa Jarles ,with a glance as fierce as his, 
and undauntedly. “Had you and she let me alone, 
I should not have been dragged back into evil, to 
plot and scheme, and perhaps to commit, heaven 
knows what sin and crime, before you four take your 
fangs out ef my throat.” 

“*You four’ means,” remarked Mr. Wharle, 
“ Amos Jarles, Hassan Wharle, Ross Chaffton, and 
Clementia Wharle, my revered mother r 

“Silence, Hassie, Lady Aspa jis your mother,” ex- 
claimed old Jarles. 

“T wish she was,” squeaked Mr. Wharle, eyeing 
the unhappy woman maliciously. “I wish she was 
—lI’d break her heart, or make her mind me.” 

“ But Aspa, Lady Aspa, my beloved, didn’t you 
hurry from Morton Hall to see your dear old father, 
when Clementia, your dearly welcomed sister, hinted 
how he yearned for an embrace! Oh, my! didn’t 
Lady Aspa Ulster, alias Mrs. Ross Chaffton, alias 
Lady Constance Morton, pack up fast and travel 
quickly to see Amos Jarles, Hassan Wharle and all, 
and try to hush up the truth! Didn’t she embrace her 
old doting and long-deserted father when she met 
the old gentleman! I was there and can’t say she 
did,” added the mocking old villain, as he winked 
at his hopeful grandson, and scowled indignantly at 
his daughter. 

“ But you were virtuous,” said Mr. Wharle, coiling 
around a dish of jelly and swallowing it at a single 
gulp, “you were too virtuous to be bribed. You 
wouldn’t sell the rights of your descendants for five 
thousand pounds, and she said she could raise as 
much by pawning all the jewellery her doting hus- 
band had given her. I say, Daddy Amos, it’s lucky 
Lord Morton was at sea, in command of the Biscay 


fleet, and it’s lucky he'll remain there for a few 


months yet; or he might be fool enough to try to 
shield his wife.” 

Aspa Jarles bowed her head and wept bitterly, for 
her thoughts recurred to the generous nobleman who 
had made her his wife ten years before, despite her 
uncertain station in life. 

Aspa Jarles was a woman far more sinned against 
than sinning. 





ia, 

As the reader may have gathered from the con 
versation of Jarles and Wharle, and from her ow, 
share therein, she had been rash, but not wicked. 
ye ¢ but never vile. r 

e allusion to Lord Morton, a nobleman who bad 
wedded her, and who was then, it was supposed, ab. 
sent from England in command of a fleet, greatly 
excited Aspa Jarles. She wept bitterly, indeed, 
only for an instant, and then choking down her sobs, 
said bitterly: 

“ How dare you, Amos Jarles, claim a particle oj 
virtue, of h , of g ity, of mercy? Yo, 
drove my unfortunate mother from you, bade her be. 
gone, her and her infant children. You drove ho, 
away, and obtained a divorce to be legally and for 
ever rid of her. You did not give her a penny of 
the thousand pounds she brought you. Had sh» 
possessed a hundred times as much, she would hay. 
given all to you.” 

“She would, I know it,” said Amos Jarles, «| 
was handsome in those days,.and the ladies were {.4. 
cinated with my beauty.” 

“ If I didn’t know,” remarked Mr. Wharle, gazing 
at the old face before him, “if I didn’t know that | 
was handsome myself, and that we look a little alike 
in the eyes and ears, I'd say you never could have 
been excruciatingly fascinating!” 

“Iwas! I was charming; I had a way with me 
—a winning way, I had, A very peculiar way.” 

“ Let me finish what I have to say,” interrupted 
Aspa Jarles, shuddering with scorn, disgust, and 
contempt. “I wish to let you know that my heart 
is not in this.plot. I do not see why you could not 
have had your way with Sir Alvick as well, 
without forcing me to assume this horrid disguise, 
Shame upon you, Amos Jarles, for a father; shame 
upon you, Hassan Wharle, for a nephew, to treat me 
thus. You had the proofs, you say——” 

“ You say!” cried Mr. Wharle, angrily. “ Didu't 
you see them, recognize them, faint like a simpleton 
when you saw them,eh? Come, if things weren't 
as they are, you might play the empress; but as 
it is, no woman shall swell around Hassan Wharle.” 

“ Right,” chimed old Jarles, “ keep 'em down. 
Put your foot on a woman’s neck the instant she 
begins to play queen. I do. Yes, we have the 
proofs, Lady This-and-That, and if the affair weut 
to law and court, and all that, why maybe we'd have 
no use for you to prove the marriage. But we don't 
want it to go to court, if we can help it. The other 
side might fight it hard, stave off a decision for 
months, get the thing into Chancery, and keep it 
there for fifty years. By my soul, old Amos Jarles 
wants to push things. He wants to have it all 
settled in quiet. He wants to be able tocome down 
here and devote the residue of his useful and vir- 
tuous life to quiet, secluded, well-fed contemplation 
of the vanities of the world—a-small bit of the 
tender loin of that hare, my lad. I find that my 
appetite is quite brisk yet.” 

(To be continued.) 





FEEDING ON DonxkEYs.—The donkeys and the mule, 
as well as the horse, are now, it would seem, to be 


found on Parisian tables. M.L. A. Bourguin, in a 
pamphlet entitled “La Viande de Cheval,” says: 
“Some people are surprised to find the donkey and 
the mule figuring along with other animals in the 
butchers’ shops of Paris. They will be more sur- 
prised still when they learn that, according to the 
unanimous testimony of the members of a committee 
who have tasted them, the flesh of the mule is better 
than that of the horse, and the flesh of the donkey 
better than that of the mule. The ancients recog- 
nized their good quality as nutritious substances. 
We see in the Georgics of Virgil that the Romans 
hunted the wild one as game ; and Pliny tells us that 
Mecenas, the favourite of Augustus, much relished 
the flesh of the domestic donkey, and that it was he 
who introduced it as an article of consumption. We 
know, also, that it was a favourite dish of Chancellor 
Duprat; and the enormous embonpoint of this 
Minister of Francois I. was attributed to the nourish- 
ing qualities of this food. How is it that mere pre- 
judice has been so long able to repel from our mar- 
kets this description of meat, which, like horseflesh, 
is pleasant to the taste, wholesome for the body, aud 
well adapted to sustain the vigour of map. 

Geoffrey Saint-Hilaire thus explains it: ‘As we do 
now-a-days, certain Asiatic nations, the ancient 
peoples of the north and centre of Europe, the Val- 
dals, the Celts, and others, subsisted upon milk, blood, 
and the flesh of their horses. This custom, which 
prevailed even in the eighth century of our era, wis 
connected with certain religious ceremonies. At 
their /étes, the sacrifice of the horse was followed by 
a repast where the flesh of the victim was eaten. 
The persistence of this Pagan custom was @ serious 
obstacle to the propagation of Christianity in these 
countries. Thus we see Pope Gregory III. enjom- 
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Boniface, the apostle of Germania, to prevent 
by every means this act of idolatry, and to deqare 
the flesh of the horse filthy and execrable ; as 
the practice continued, Pope Zaccharius I. renewed 
the absolute probibition.' It can be easily under- 
stood how the idea of horseflesh being impure has 
remained rooted in the minds of the tion, al- 
though the anathemas against it have been long for- 
gotten, like eVery measure essentially of a temporal 
nature. At the present day, this prejudice may be 
said to have almost given way, and the use of this 
new description of food tends. to spread more and 
more. It is probable that so valuable an article of 
diet will be no longer neglected by our armies in a 
campaign, since even in arig the ies de cheval 
are doing au excellent trade. 








THE WHISPERING OAK. 


1 was whistling—I searce knew what, whether a 
bond fide tune, @ refrain from the masters, or a 
melody from the opera... I often whistled. I could 
rival any steam-engine in the art, and used to give 
my signal, when danger was near, with as fine an 
effect. 

Grandma said it was hoydenish, and Aunt Jane 
scolded until her spectacles dropped down to the end 
of her nose, telling me that I should have been a boy, 
for girls ought to be ladylike, and I never should be, 
so long a8 I parted my hairat the side and whistled. 
I always paid respectful attention to these frequent 
and entertaining (?) lectures, without so much as 
saying a word; and yet, when I was in the mood 
aud the inclination came, I whistled. 

The morning in question I had indulged ix my 
contraband amusement to an alarming extent while 
sweeping and dysting the rooms, feeding the 
chickens, and watering the flowers, and so the dear 
old guardians of my follies sent a perfect avalanqhe 
of rembnstrances upon my persistent head. In a 
moment I was as silent as a certain saline statue, 
which tradition tells us stands somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Sodom; but as soon as I had 
finished my duties I called Rollo—not daring to 
whistle for him—and hastened off to my favourite 
resort, beneath the wide-spreading branches of an 
oak that stood upon the bank of the creek. I was 
out of hearing, then, and I sat down, threw my hat 
off, and began to throw sticks in the water and make 
Rollo swim after them. All the time I was think- 
ing of what grandma and Aunt Jane had been say- 
ing, and I wondered why it was not “ladylike” to 
do whatever was natural to the taste or disposition. 
I acknowledged to myself that they must knowa great 
deal better than I did about these , that they 
had always been kind to me, and I ought to respect 
their wishes and follow their advice; so, while in 
this repentant mood, I resolved that for their sakes 
I would whistle no more, 

As if to put my resolution into immediate practice, 
I arose, picked up my hat, called Rollo, and began 
whistling right merrily, beating time in the sand 
with the stick Ihad in my hand, Assoon as I dis- 
covered my blunder I laughed heartily, and ex- 
claimed, aloud: 

“It is no use, they can’t make me up for My 
Lady Prim; I must whistle. Come on, Rollo, away 
to the house.” 

I was just upon the eve of resuming my tune, or 
whatever it was I had been whistling, when a voice, 
in a very unearthly tone, drawled out : 

“Prepare to pucker !” 

Rollo barked ; my lips instantly relaxed ; I looked 
all around me, but seeing yas iy of humanity, and 
not being as courageous as swift-footed, I had re- 
course to the latter expedient, and never stopped 
uutil half way up the garden in sight of the porch, 
where Aunt Jane sat shelling peas. I was out of 
breath, but the good dame made no remark, as it 
was an every-day affair for me to have a chase 
with Rollo. I took a seat on the step at Aunt Jane’s 
feet, and began to help her in her employment, 
working with unusual dexterity, for my fingers were 
twitching nervously, and my whole being still shud- 
dcred at the recollection of that ominous, “ Prepare 
to pucker!” 

I felt sorry when the peas were all shelled; I 
knew I should have to. go te my room for my work- 
basket, and I was afraid to venture alone up the 
winding stairs and through the wide. old halls, so I 
asked my aunt if there were anything she'd like to 
have me do. 

“ Yes, Bertha ; mother wants two hanks of yarn 
from the garret. Go up and get them from the lot 
which hangs in the farther end !” 

Was ever @ poor mortal sent upon a more fearful 
expedition? I started, mentally resolving that I 
would do as Thad never done before, but what I had 
olten heard of others doing, viz., whistle, to “ keep 
my courage up.” 





I began a tune when I left the latitude of the 

sitting-room, but, alas !|—— 
“Bertha!” shrieked my grandma. “Stop that 
replied, “far up the height,” 


noise !” 

“Yes, ma’am,” I 
and ran the full length of the garret, snatching the 
yarn from the nails with force enough to take their 
heads off, had the yarn been stronger, and ran 
back. again, with the peculiar sensation; in going 
fonecttieny that a host of rats was close upon my 

eels. 

I stopped in. my own room for my basket, know- 
ing that I had to die but once, and I would go 
through the trial like a martyr. I survived, how- 
ever, and was made well aware that I was still in 
the flesh by grandma’s declaration, as I gave her 
the 3 

% Bertha, something dreadful will happen to you if 
you don’t leave off whis x4 

There were ghosts about me all the rest of the day, 
but they were only visible in the corners, behind the 
doors, and in the shadows. It was only after I went 
to bed that they seemed to revel in consciousness, 
and chattered and whispered in my ear. They stood 
in a row, and one said, “ Prepare to pucker,” when 
every mouth was drawn up instantaneously, as if 
with a gathesing thread; and whistling all the 
keys of the gamut and out of it, made the night 
hideous. I was almost wild.as one.of the ghostly 
choir stepped up and asked me : 

“ Dost thou like thy serenade, oh, whistler ?” 

Afraid to say no, I stammered “ yes,” when, with a 
terrible clutch, the horrid creature took me by the 
hair, and said, in sepulchral tones: 

“ Then be thou imbued with our spirit, aud let thy 
life whistle itself away, until thou art one of us.” 

I screamed, and my spectral musicians disappeared, 
while Aunt Jane called from her room: 

“What's the matter, Bertha ?” 

“Dreaming, auntie,” I answered, as quietly as I 
could, though I shivered as if with ague. I began to 
believe that grandma was a prophetess. 

The next evening, at sunset, I was sitting on the 
step, when Cousin Robert came walking up the lane. 
I had not seen him fora week, and was more cordial 
than usual in my welcome, for I liked him, and we 
were good friends. 

“ Come, Bert,” he said, “ let’s take a stroll in the 
setting of the sun, it is such a pleasant hour.” 

I joined him, and he straightway took the path 
through the garden to the old trysting-place. Pre- 
sently he commenced to whistle, then he stopped, and 
turning to me, said: 

“ Bert, why don’t you take your part ?” 

We often whistled duets, I accompanying his so- 
prano with alto. 

“TI have almost given up whistling, Robert,” I re- 
plied, twirling my hat around by the strings, and 
looking down into the grass through which we were 
wading. 

“Whew!” he exclaimed. “What now? Haven't 
succumbed to the old fogy ideas of grandma and 
Aunt Jane at last, have you?” I was vexed with 
him, and provoked with myself, so I carelessly 
answered : 

“ No, not exactly; but I will not whistle in their 
presence any more, and I think that I owe some re- 
gard to their wishes; they think——” 

“Oh, pshaw! I know what they think well 

enough ; and I know, too, that Aunt Jane will have 
you as prim as she is, before long,” interrupted 
Rob. 
“ Well, Rob, I will whistle with you this time,” I 
quietly rejoined. So we began “ Annie Laurie,” but 
it was no use. “ Wait, Rob, I’m not ready,” I said, 
ashamed of the failure. Another effort; it: was 
totally unsuccessful on my part, and poor “ Annie 
Laurie” evaporated into'thin air. 

“ Now, Bert, you are horribly out of practice,” 
said Rob, in no very patient tone. “I believe you 
are putting on airs, trying to be a young lady. Well, 
you are sixteen ; I declare it’s time to sober down ; 
but you can whistle two years longer without detri- 
ment to your dignity, I thiik. Now tell me,” he 
continued, for we were already under the oak, and 
he searched my face with his great brown eyes, “is 
there no other reason why you won't whistle with 
me ?” 

I felt the colour come and go in my face like heat- 
lightning in a. summer sky, so without so much as 
looking at him, I replied: 

“ Oh, Rob, let me alone, and do cease this senseless 
twaddle.” 

He seemed much surprised at my earnestness, but 
was more amiable than I expected him to be, so, with 
a bow, he remarked: 

“Miss Bertha Russel, I regret that I have of- 
fended you, with the inappropriateness of the selec- 
tion of themes with which to entertain your majesty. 
I shall be. more circumspect hereafter, if you will par- 
don the indiscretion of an inexperienced youth.” 





I had half a notion to laugh and half a notion to 
ory, but I did neither. We remained by the water-side 
until the stars peeped out, and then we went back to 
the house. 

Robert was quiet and distant, would not be roused by 
my sallies, which sounded tamer thanever. Before 
we reached the porch he said: 

“ Bertha, if my father can spare me, I will go to the 
oak to-morrow morning to read; I wish you would 
bring your work as you used to do; I have been down 
piesa times and have not found you.” 


I brightened up. at once, for nothing pleased me 
more than to hear him read. 

Then he bademe good-night, but it was in a very 
deferential tone, and with that dignified “ Bertha ;” 
80, ates he started, I called to him: 

“ b tod 


He turned. 

“ Well ?” 

“ Rob, call me Bert!” 

“Certainly. Good-night, Bert!” 

Then I knew that he was not angry. 

The next morning I was more industrious than 
ever, and was on my way to the oak by the time the 
dew had disappeared. I waited some time, but as 
Rob did not come I took out my work, knowing that 
the moments would not seem so tedious if I were 
employed. Working and thinking are twin sisters ; 
and, as my fingers were busy with the one, my 
thoughts were no less active. The events of the 
previous evening came up before me; and, as I 
thought of Rob offended and hanghty, I felt sorry 
that I had not broken my half-formed resolution, 
without exciting the suspicion that I had taken a 
step towards Aunt Jane’s code of etiquette. The 
more I thought, the more dissatisfied I grew, and, 
after exclaiming aloud : 

“Oh, dear, I wish Rob. would come!” I added, 
“ Now I'll practise ‘ Annie Laurie,’ and just show him 
that I dare whistle, if I will.” 

So I began as cleverly as ever, until just asI reached 
the strain, “I lay me down and dee”—the words oc- 
curring in mind only—the dreaded voice uttered the 
fearful warning, “ Prepare to pucker !” 

The “dee” ing didn’t seem so desirable under the 
circumstances, but, fearing that I was duped by my 
imagination, I triedit again. Then the tones sounded 
hoarsely in my ear the same disagreeable words. 

Forgetting Rob and everything else, I ran to the 
house without stopping, resolving that I would never 
whistle again to please anybody. 

Weeks passed and no Rob. Aunt Jane went over 
to the farm and learned that he had been sent away 
on important business for his father, so I did not see 
him for three months after that memorable even- 


ing. 

Grandma and aunty were delighted to notice the 
change in my habits, and congratulated me upon my 
success in conquering my fault. I felt guilty 
when I received their praises without a word of ex- 
planation ; how could I tell them of the evil genius 
which haunted me, when the dear old souls believed 
me a convert to their teachings? I did not wish to 
be ladylike and refined, and I did want to whistle ; 
but it was utterly impossible with such an embargo 
upon my lips, so I let them enjoy the imaginary 
fruit of their labours, and kept my secret shut up in 
my own breast. 

I never went to the oak, but always walked in an 
opposite direction. I was no coward with the real 
before me ; I could take the offensive or the defen- 
sive as the case required, but I could not fight with 
shadows nor battle with the unseen, so 1 withdrew 
from the field, acknowledged myself vanquished, and 
solaced myself with the truism, “ Discretion is the 
better part of valour.” 

The bright October days had come when Cousin 
Rob made his appearance quite unexpectedly. How 
well he looked with his bright eyes and roguish 
smile, his manly bearing and clever words! And how 
quickly I responded to his call : 

“Come, Bert, throw down that work and Iet’s have 
a walk.” 

“Which way, Rob!” I asked, as I tied my hat and 
drew my shaw! around me, 

“To the oak! To the oak, of course!” he answered, 
looking down into my eyes. 

A shadow crept over my face. There was some- 
thing in Rob's eye that I didn’t like, and the dimpled 
twitches about his mouth were more mischievous 
than ever. I was a little disconcerted, but deter- 
mined to send out my pickets to wetch his move- 
ments, 80 that I should not be surprised. It is need- 
less to say that I forgot all about this when we 
reached the oak tree, and the dying leaves rustled 
beneath our tread. Taking our old seats, we talked 
of the by-gone and of all that had happened since we 
were there together. 

“By the way, Bert,” inquired Rob, “do you 
whistle now-a-days ?” 

“No, Rob, I don’t ; I am cured, and never expect 
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to indulge in that way again,” I replied, most em- 
phatically. 

“Wh—et-w!” shrieked Rob, in a ‘miserably pro- 
voking style. ‘ 

Then, springing to his feet, he broke forth into a 

rolonged fit of laughter, while I stood looking at 
him, wondering whether he was simply amused or en- 
tirely crazy. 

“Well, sir, what's the matter now?” I asked. “Is 
this the way to make fun of your cousin = s 

Seeing my flushed face and hearing my indignant 
tones, Rob checked his laughter, and, taking me by 
the arm, pointed up into the tree, his cap falling off 
as he leaned backwards, and I caught it. 

“Look, cousin dear!” he said, his words being 
flanked by outbursts of metriment, which did not 
help me to feel any more comfortable at the sight. 

There, among the branches of the oak, where they 
intertwined and made a dense shade, was constructed 
a rural chair, and there were Rob’s books piled up 
and protected by a little roof, which served for a desk. 

“ Why, that’s very cosy, Rob!” I exclaimed, in un- 
feigned delight. “When did you arrange it?” 

“ Early in the summer, Bert.” 

“ And you never showed it to me before!” I ex- 
claimed. 

“ Bert, what did you think kept me away the 
morning I told youI was coming here to read ?” Rob 
inquired, without paying the slightest heed to my 
exclamation. 

“T supposed uncle wanted you, of course,” I an- 
swered. 

“ A charitable supposition, truly,” he replied, and 
then, with his face brimful of merriment, added: 
“ Why, Bert, was here all the while, and did read 
while you worked.” 

Light was breaking over the hitherto darkened 
east of my mind, as I said: 

“ Rob, you're very sly.” 

But the full dawn came as he stepped back, and 
that well-known voice once more uttered: 

“ Prepare to pucker!” 

For a minute I was silent, then I poured forth a 
volley of reproaches: 

“ Rob, you are a cheat, a rogue, a wicked fraud 
upon humanity, and I will never forgive you,” and I 
hurled his cap far out.into the water. Rob had been 
stepping backwards as if to get beyond the latitude 
of my wrath, when, just as his unfortunate cap took 
its departure, his heel struck an extended root of the 
tree,and over the bank he went, down into the stream 
below. Not anticipating this umexpected disap- 
pearance, I was for a moment horrified, but remem- 
bering it was only the creek, I called out, “ ‘ Whistle, 
and I'll come to ye, my lad!’ Say, Rob, Prepare to 
pucker !” 

He fought with the waves some minutes, lost his 
footing, and his head was under water, but nota 
word did he utter, nora call for help. I then re- 
membered that there was a deep hole somewhere 
near the bank, and fearing he might get into it, and 
knowing my inability to help him, I ran across the 
road and sounded one of my signal whistles, which 
was followed by another as soon as I regained my 
breath, In a very little while the men from the 
field came running down, and by the time they had 
rescued Rob from his perilous situation, Aunt Jane 
appeared, frightened almost out of her senses ; Rob 
was quite senseless, and I thought him dead, as they 
laid him pale and dripping in the blanket I had pre- 
pared. They rubbed and warmed him, and he soon 
opened his eyes. I was so thankful that he was alive, 
the tears of gratitude streamed from my eyes ; but 
how would he receive me? What would he say, 
after my harsh cruelty ? 

He slept quietly for an hour. 
presently he awoke, 

* Bert,” he said, “ where is Bert ?” 

“ Here, dear Rob,” I replied, bending over him. 

“Can you forgive me, little Bert ?” 

“Oh, hush, Rob; will you forgive me?” I cried; 
“T am so miserable.” 

“ Don't ery, Bert,” he said, “ we have been naughty 
children, but we will forgive and forget.” 

Years have passed since these events—years full 
of change. Grandma and Aunt Jane sleep side by 
side in the burial-ground. 

My elegant residence stands upon the site of the 
old home, and the “ Whispering Oak” is one of my 
favourite resorts. 

My husband has just come in to tea, and, looking 
over my shoulder as I write, he reads this page, and 
says: 

“ Well done, Bert,” then tapping my chin, adds, 
in the sepulchral tone of old, “ Prepare to pucker!” 

I obey the injunction, dear reader, but not for 
whistling, H. H. 


I sat by his side; 


Proposep NatTionaL GALLERY.—With regard to 
Mr. E. M. Barry's design, and others of that class 


which may be accepted with reference to and under! 


— 








the sole representations which appear in the so- 
called “perspective” drawings made by architects 
in competing, it has been su , with great jus- 
tice and force, that they should be revised-by means 
of drawings given from ascertainable points of view. 
Nothing, in fact, can be more unfortunate than the! 
practice of our judges in accepting “perspectives” | 
showing buildings as they may be hoped to ‘appear’ 
from unknown points of view. These points of view 
are often impossible to the persons whose eyes are 
to be gratified’ by the vision of great: and costly 
buildings. Mr. Barry’s drawing is reported to show 
the National Gallery as’ it dy appear from twenty 
feet above the ground, with Morley's Hotel swept 
from the face of the earth. “The scale of these 
“ perspectives,”-as is too commonly thé case in such 
works, appears to us entirely false, on account*of 
the reduced size of the figures. If “ perspectives” 
are needful for unprofessioual eyes, they ought to be 
absolutely truthful; no lying of scales, no impracti- 
cable points of view, should be tolerated. It is due 
to ignorancé of these facts that so many of our public 
buildings which looked well on paper turn out so 
wofully different when wrought in stone. Those 
who remember the unexpected appearance of the 
roof of the Bourse, Paris, when the building is seen 
from @ short distance, after it has béen examined 
from near at hand, will appreciate the point to which 
we refer. 








FACETI2£. . 


TIME is money ; of course it is, or how could you 
“spend an evening.” 

Mrs. Poyser don't deny that women are foolish 
enough, for she’thinks they were made to match the 
men. 


WomMeEN should remember that men would often 
ring their tender. fingers only to wring their tender 
hearts. 

JUST 80. 

Belle: * They may ridicule ‘ Woman's Rights,’ but 
the poor creatures who are wearing cloth coats about 
their necks and shoulders, would liketo have the right 
to go, this warm weather, with bare arms and necks, 
as we do!” 


Ow a child being told that he must ‘be broken of a 
bad habit, he replied, “ Papa, hadn’t I better be 
mended ?” 

A PRETTY and well-dressed young lady, after look- 
ing at several pairs of gloves, lavender coloured, in 
a shop lately, shocked the assistant by asking him 
which pair he thought the “ lavenderest.” 


TOPSY’S LAST NAME. 

“Mother,” asked a littlé girl; while reading 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ “why don’t the book never 
mention Topsy’s last name? Tf have tried to find it 
whenever it spoke of her, but it has not once spoke 
| 

“ Why, she had no other name, child.” 

“Yes she had, mother, and I know it.” 

“ What was it?” 

“ Why, Turvy—Topsy Turvy.” 

“You had ‘better go to bed, my dear,” said the 
mother. “You are as bad as your old grandmother, 
foe she can’t say pork without beans for the life of 

er.’ 
A TEACHER was about to flog a pupil for having 
said he was a fool, when the boy cried out: “ Oh, 
don’t; I won’t call you so any more. I'll never say, 
what I think again all the days of my life.” 


A Merry Mserinc with Mr. Merry,—Mr. 
Merry met his constituents recently at Hamilton. 
There was some fun at the meeting. Mr. John 
Howie, miner, asked—Will:Mr. Merry support a 
measure to give back to the public the commons 
which the landed proprietors of Great Britain have 
robbed from the public? (Great laughter.) Mr. 
Merry—I don’t understand the question, [ am sorry 
to say., (Renewed laughter.) Mr. Howie—Are you 
not aware, sir, that the landed proprietors of Great 
Britain have robbed the British peasantry of their 
commons? (Much laughter.) Mr. Merry—No, Mr. 
Howie—Are you not aware that the aristocrats of 
Great Britain have borrowed three millions of money 
from the public funds-to drain and build farm~-stead- 
ings on these commons? (Juaughter.) Mr, Merry— 
I am not aware what sum of money they borrowed. 
(Great laughter.) Mr. Howie—-The money they bor- 
rowed was ours; it was not theixs—it was the work- 
ing men’s; and out of every pound they borrowed 
from us they only paid 19s. in nineteen years, Mr, 
Merry—I really don’t understand you. That is/not 
@ question. (Laughter and uproar.) At all events, 
I will say this, that if the money has been borrowed, 
Iam very glad to hear that the workimg men have 
been able to lend it. (Uproarious laught.2r and loud 
cheers:) Mr. Howie—I have one other ques.‘ion to. ask 





Mr. Merry. (Laughter, and “ Goatit.”) Will he, if ro. 
tarned to Parliament, bring ina bill that will have {,, 
its object to give working men moneyfrom the pubji, 
funds; so that they may become theirown Proprietors 
by building houses? (Great laughter and cheers) 
Mr. Merry, on ‘rising to answer, the question 
laughed with ‘his audience. He said—j} 
the Goverament choose tu give the working mo 
money to build houses, I: have'no objections what. 
ever. (Loud appléuse and great langhter.) Mr. John 
Frame—Will yon ‘support a bill for the total repeal 
of the game laws? \Mr. Merry—I think that hares 
whd rabbits*should’ not'be under the: Game Act. 4; 
the same time, if the Act is to»be-entirely done away 
with, I think a very stringent Trespass Act should 
follow it. (Cries of “Worse'and worse.”)+ Will M;. 
Merry explain what he means: By @ stringent Tres. 
pass Act? Mr.Merry—An-Act-that would prevent 
any person—especially a poacher—(Loud laughter)— 
from going on @ man’s property, destroying all his 
corn, wheat, and everything else. (Renewed laugh- 
ter and mg Mr. Frame—I say the game laws 
are cruel laws. (“ Hear, hear,” and applause.) In 
the beginning ‘God made man-and the game, (4 
voice+“'There was no Trespass’ Act then,” and 
laughter.) I don’t want to ‘trespass on any man’s 
land; I want the game. (Laughter.) Yow never 
hear of any man being taken up for trespass in pur- 
suit of sheep. (Retewed laughter) ' I want, there- 
fore, the game laws done away with altogether. 


BANKS AND DRAPTS, 

“Ambo, can you tell me in what building people 
are most likely to take cold?” 

“Why, no; me stranger in de town, and can't tell 
you dat.” : 

“ Well, I will tell you; it is'de bank.” 

“ How is dat ?” 

“ Because dare are so many drafts in it.” 

“ Dat is good; but can you tell me what makes 
dar be so many drafts in it?” - 

“ No.” * 

“ Because so many'go dar to raise’the wind; yab, 
yah, yali.”” 

RaBst JosHva once met a boy who carried some- 
thing in a covered, yessel.. ‘‘ My boy,” said the Rabbi, 
“ what have youin your covered vessel?” “If it 
was intended for you to know,” replied the boy, “it 
would not be covered.” 


A COURTSHIP IN PUNS. 

A certain Mr. Par, being smitten with the charms 
of a certain Miss Aun Marr, a belle whom he had met 
at Newport, was exceedingly perplexed to contrive 
how he should open his ‘heart to her. At length he 
met her, and it was'for ‘the last time that season, at 
a public dinner, and in the’ dread of losing her for 
ever, he resolved even there to make a desperate ef- 
fort to pop the question.” Fortune favoured the 
attempt. ‘It happened that opposite the gentleman 
there was a plate of Parmesan cheese, and near the 
lady stood a crystal dish of marmalade. 

“Will you do me the ‘honour to accept of a little 
Par, Miss Ann?” ‘said the lover, with a look full of 
meaning, and moving his hand towards the cheese. 

“Tell me first,” replied the damsel, with adinira- 
ble readiness, lifting, at the same time, the top of 
the crystal, “whether or not’ you ‘are fond of Marr, 
my lad?” 

“Above all things in existence!” exclaimed the 
enraptured youth. 

The offers were mutually accepted, and understood 
as pledges of personal attachment by the parties, al- 
though nobody else comprehended the equivoque, or 
discovered anything in the transaction but common 
civility. ‘he treaty thus opened was soon ratified, 
and Miss Aun Marr was invested with the title of 
Mrs. Par. 

We hope that the result gave no offence to either 
pa or ma. 


T Wo persons: were once disputing-so loudly on the 
subject, of religion, that they awoke a big dog which 
had been sleeping-on the hearth before them, and he 
forthwith barked most furiously. An old divine pre- 
seut, who had been quietly sipping his tea while the 
disputants were talking, gave the dog a kick, and ex- 
claimed, “Hold your tongue, you silly’ brute! you 
know no more-about it than they do!” 


Taken In.—Several young gardeners rushed to 
buy a recent number of the S Review, from 
seeing in its placard articles on “Laurels ” and “ But- 
tercups.”—Punch. 

THE ONE THING SOLID. 

By a newspaper paragraph we are informed that 
Mr. Du Cane, having aceepted the Governorship of 
Tasmania, is also “about to receive:at the hands vf 
his late constituents in North Essex a solid expres- 
sion of their estimation of the eleven years’ go 
service he has'rendered them in Parliament.” We 
fantuer learn the probability that “the testimonial 
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will assume the form of.a portrait.” If the portrait 
is to be a picture, it will be rather a shadowy than a 
solid expression of feeling. To constitute a solid 
offering, the testimonial about to be presented to Mr. 
Du Cane rather should “assume the form of a 
statue. ‘There would be still greater solidity in a 
round sum, which may be said to be the very form 
and substance Of solid pudding.—Punch, 
NO POCKET“MONEY. (A HINT.) 

Mamma: “ Well, I'm you have had a nice 
ride. But where is your jacket, Tom ?” 

Tom: “Sold it for a bottle of ginger-beer, mother. 
We were so thirsty !”—Punch. ‘ 

UnrversITY INTELLIGENCE.—Great excitement 
prevails at Oxford amongst the ladies who are not 
engaged, owing to the expected arrival of a number 
of “unattached” students after the Long Vacation. 


—Punch. 
“cuovEr !” 


Landlady (to old Gustleton, who has come down to that 
nice quiet place, Wobbleswick, for the sea air): “ Good 
claret, sir? Oh, yes, sir, we've excellent claret, sir, 
of every description, from ‘ Vang Ordinaire,’ sir, at 
nine shillings the dozen, to Shatterlerfeet,* at 
eighteenpence a bottle, sir!” 

* Ha! ha! Very good, Very good. But port 
wine is the real Shatter ler Feet.—A Casual but 
Gouty Contributor. Punch. 

A SATISFACTORY CHARACTER. 

Mrs. Brisket (about the squire’s new bride): “ Oh, 
yes, mum, she come in ’ere yesterday, mum. Bless 
yer! a puffect lady, mum! Don’t know one j'int 0’ 
meat from another, mum !”—Punch, 

A Tuoucnut on A SYMPATHETIC PLANT.—Cab- 
bages have been sold this at thr 
each. Hard lines for the cigar trade !—Fun. 

Larsst Errect oF THE Heat.—It is reported in 
city circles that an exceptionally large number of 
“sweated” sovereigns has been received this sum- 
mer at the Bank of England.—Fun. 

Tue WEATHER AT BADEN AND HomBourc.— 
The heat at these fashionable spots has been so very 
great that in some instances people have actually 
burnt their fingers at the gaming-tables!—Fun. 
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HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


BenGaAL CHUTNEY PickLE.—One pound of tama- 
rinds stoned, one pound.of sultana raisins, one pound 
of grocers’ currants cleaned and dried, the grated 
rind and juice of twelve lemons, one pound of tomato 
pulp, one pound of minced apples, one pound of 
peeled garlic, half a pound of red chilies, one pound 
of ginger in powder, one pound of moist sugar, and 
four quarts of strong vinegar; mix the whole tho- 
roughly together, and keep it for a mouth ina warm 
place to ferment ; stir it occasionally, then put it into 
small jars; 

Tomato Mancors.—Cut a small piece, the size 
of a saltspoon bowl, from the top, and, with a small 
teaspoon, remove the seeds. Sprinkle salt in them, 
and let them lie thus for a day and night. Then 
soak them in lukewarm water, with alum in it, until 
green and fresh enough to stuff. Make a stuffing, as 
for other mangoes, and fill and tie them up, and pour 
cold vinegar over them. ‘They will be ready for use 
much sooner, by putting them into vinegar for 
twenty-four hours before stuffing them. They are 
very nice. Bell peppers are made in the same way. 

INDIAN PickLE.— Pull into small branches a 
white cauliflower ; peel and slick the stalk; cut. a 
small white-hearted cabbage in pieces; slice a corre- 
sponding quantity of onion, turnip, and carrots ;, im- 
merse the whole in a boiling brine for two minutes ; 
drain, and afterwards shrivel them in a warm place ; 
prepare a pickle of four quarts’ of vinegar, two 
ounces each of ginger and long pepper, a few shalots, 
four ounces of horseradish, and two ounces of mus- 
tard flour; make it scalding hot, pour it over the 
vegetables in a stone jar, and when cold tie down. It 
will be ready in a month’s time. Instead of the 
mustard meal, half the quantity of powdered turmeric 
may be used, and two ounces of mustard seed may 
be strewn amongst the other ingredients. 

Hark-WasHes.—It is only right to refer to a 
Source of possible disease. which is peculiarly wide- 
spread just now, and against which the public should 
be cautioned. At the present time there is quite a 
rage for the use of hair.‘ washes,” or “restorers,” 
which, whilst the charge of their being “dyes” is 
indignantly repudiated, yet ina short time “restore ” 
the colour of the hair. © The active agent in these 
Washes is of course lead. In the majority of cases, 
Probably, a moderate use of such a lotion would be 
Unattended with mischief; but it is worth femember- 
ng that palsy has been known to be produced by the 





long-continued use of cosmetics containing lead. Of 
the thousands of persons who are now applying lead 
to their scalps, there will doubtless be some with an 
extreme susceptibility to the action of the poison, and 
these will certainly run no inconsiderable risk of 
finding the: “restoration.” of their hair attended by 
loss of power in their wrists. 


Ontons.—According to the observations of J. B, 
Wolff, the onion is a,diginfectant. . He states that in 
the spring of 1849 he was in charge of 100 men on 
shipboard, with the cholera raging among them. 
They had onions, which a number of the men ate 
freely, and those who did so were soon attacked, and 
nearly all died. As soon as this discovery was made, 
their use was forbidden. After mature reflection, 
Mr. Wolff came to the conclusion that onions should 
never be eaten during the prevalence of epidemics, 
for the reason that they absorb the virus and com- 
municate the disease ; and.that the proper use for 
them is sliced and placed in the sick room, and re- 
placed with fresh ones every few hours. It is a well- 
established fact, he observes, attested by his own 
personal knowledge, that onions will extract the 
poison of snakes. Some kinds of mud will do the 
same. After maintaining the foregoing opinion for 
eighteen years, he remarked: “I have found the 
following well attested: onions placed in the room 
where there is small-pox-will blister and decompose 
with great rapidity ; not only so, but will prevent 
the spread of the disease. I think as a disinfectant 
they have no equal, when properly used ; but keep 
them out of the stomach.” We know from experience 
that cottagers not unfrequently keep the savoury and 
fragrant bulbs under their beds; but whether with 
a view of purifying the atmosphere we are not able 
to say. 





THE E’ENING BRINGS A’ HAME. 


Tue honied core of all the hours 
Lies near the setting sun, 

When through the mists which dim the flow’rs 
The bairns come one. by one ; 

No sunbeam sweeter than the mirk, 
As round the ingle flame, 

We bless the rest which crowns our work 
When e’ening brings a’ hame. 


Oh twilight ! veiled in shadows soft, 
How is’t these hearts of ours 

Expand their folded leaves most oft 
The time you close the flow’rs ? 

No hour so full,of loving calm 
Since first the gloaming came ; 

No grief so great but finds a balm, 
When e’ening brings a’ hame. 


Though dark and long the shadows grow, 
As life’s day journeys on, 

We'll see them not, if we but go 
Face-forward to the sun ; 

And while we tread the dark’ning way, 
Be this the prayer we frame— 

“ Bre night exhales in endless day, 
May e’ening brivg a’ hame.” 











STATISTICS. 


Tue Screnck AND Art DEPARTMENT.—The fol- 
lowing are the results of the examinations of the 
works in drawing, painting, and modelling, executed 
in schools of art, night classes, and schools for the 
labouring poor. The results of the recent exami- 
nations by the Science and Art Department of the 
drawings executed in the years 1867-8 are as follow: 
—As respects schools for the children of the labouring 
poor, 788 schools. were examined, being an increase 
of 200 on the number examined in 1867; 87,300 
exercises worked by 58,000 children were examined; 
being an increase in the year of 17,300 exercises and 
15,106 children. As respects schools of art and night 
classes, the number examined in 1868 was 204, being 
38 more than in 1867 ; 8500 students worked 16,700 
exercises, an increase during the year of 1700 stu- 
dents, and 4200 worked papers. 152 of these schools 
and classes sent up for examination 51,000 drawings, 
executed by 8000 students in the ordinary course of 
the year’s study, an increase of 24 schools, 19,000 
works, and’ 1500 students. In 1867, out of 44 candi- 
dates examined for the 8rd grade, or art teacher's 
certificate, 15 were successful. In February, 1868, 
62 candidates were examined, and 25 succeeded in 
passing the required examinations. Finally, the re- 
sults show a total increase in twelye months of 240 
schools examined, 18,306 candidates, and 40,500 
works and exercises. In 1867, the number of persons 
receiving instruction in drawing from teachers 
holding drawiwg certificates granted by the Science 
and Art Department was:—In public and other 
schools, 79,411; in vincial schools of art, 14,639 ; 
in metropolitan district schools of art (including those 





in connection with the National Art Training 
School), 2072 ; students in training for masters and 
national scholars at South Kensington, 44; school- 
masters and pupil teachers, 1651; in night classes 
for instruction in drawing, 2553 ; in private schools, 
grammar schools, &., 4529.—Total 105,529. 











PUNISHMENT FOR ADULTERATION OF FOOD IN 
LONDON IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


In the “Memorials of London” we find that in 
1311, a baker was arrested for selling putrid bread, 
and in 1316 another baker was sentenced to be drawn 
on a hurdle through the principal streets of the eity 
for selling “ light bread deficient in weight ;” and in 
the same year the punishment of the pillory was in- 
flicted upon a man and a woman for selling bread of 
“ rotten materials,” and deficient in weight. In 1319 
a certain William Spelyng was adjudged to be put 
upon the pillory, and two putrid beef carcasges to be 
burnt under him for exposing the said carcases for 
sale ; and in 1320 we find two cases similar to the 
preceding. 

In 1348 and 1353-the punishment of the pillory 
was inflicted for selling carrion —in one case the 
meat being burnt wider the offender. In 1851, pro- 
clamations were issued as to the sale of fish. In 1364, 
a seller of unsound wine was punished by being 
made to drink it, In the following year the punish- 
ment of the pillory was inflicted upon a poulterer 
for selling putrid pigeons. In 1372, a woman was 
punished forfselling putrid soles ; the fish was ordered 
to be burnt, and the cause of her punishment. pro- 
claimed ; and we find another case of punishment by 
the pillory in 1881, for exposing putrid pigeons for 
sale. In 1390, twelve barrels of eels were ordered 
to be taken out of the city, and buried in some place 
underground, lest the air might become infected 
through the stench arising therefrom. An important 
proclamation against the adulteration and mixing of 
wines was issued by Henry V. in 1419, and the 
punioument of the pillory was ordered for all. who 
sold false wines. 

If a few examples similar to the above kind were 
made at the present day they would be of service to 
the community. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Appz trees in Connecticut, in the United States, 
bore a second crop of blossom this year. 

THE new docks at Boulogne were recently opened 
by Prince Napoleon, 

Tue whole of the materials of the’ Indo-Huropean 
Telegraph in Persia, comprising’ 11,000 iron posts, 
83,400 insulators, and 900 miles of wire of large sec- 
tion, have been shipped at. St. Petersburg. 

As an illustration of the extraordinary weather 
which has prevailed during the summer, the liquorice 
plants at Pontefract have this season seeded, a cir- 
cumstance which is unprecedented in the lives of the 
present generation. 

A Ross Growine on An Apprizs TraB8.—The 
floriculturists of Cupar-Fife have had their curiosity 
somewhat tickled by seeing a white rose plant grow- 
ing healthfully and in flower on an apple tree in the 
garden of Mr. Young, South Toll. 

Rack BETWEEN A HORSE AND A VELOCIPEDE.— 
A race has taken place in the neighbourhood of Tou- 
louse between two young men, the one riding a horse 
and the other propelling a velocipede. The distance 
traversed (45 miles) was accomplished by the animal 
in 6 hours, and by the machine in 6 hours 25 minutes, 

A BrussEvs letter states that the health of the 
unfortunate Empress Charlotte is worse. Her lucid 
intervals are less frequent and of shorter duration 
than they were. In the night-time she often gets 
up, turns her bed topsy-turvy, and throws the pillows 
out of the window. 

Great Pigeon Fryine Race rrom Dover To 
Lonpon.—A short time ago a pigeon flying match 
took place, in which twelve London pigeon fanciers 
agreed to fly a pigeon race home from Dover for a 
sweepstakes of one guinea each. The pigeons were 
tossed up at stipulated periods at intervals of five 
minutes, and on their arrival home were produced at 
Southwark Bridge. The bird found to have accom- 
plished the journey in the least time was declared 
to be the winner. The quickest pigeon, a blue 
skinum, the property of Mr. H. Brooks, performed 
the route in two hours and six minutes, the second 
pigeon occupied two hours and eleven minutes, and 
two other birds came the distance in two and a 
quarter hours. The distance is about eighty miles, 
and the winning pigeon must have flown at the rate 
of one mile in one anda half minute. The weather 
was hazy, and the air heavy to fly through, and a 
drizzling rain impeded the progress of the pigeons. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


1D. Jacx.—We make no charge for insertions in these 
columns. 

E. C.—We know nothing of the medical man you name. 
Take our advice, avoid all quack doctors. 

A. Grens.—The meaning of the word is higher, rising, or, 
poetically, heavenwarud. 

Pesrrent.—1. If you have no resolution, nothing can cure 
you. 2. See our advice to “ Scythian.” 

Wauter.—The Irish agitator, Daniel O'Connell, was born 
in 1475, and died in 1847. His life was written in 1848. 

Porrry.—J. S.—B. Summers—and A. H. D. We respect- 
fully decline the poetical effusions of these correspondents. 

P. Gowns (Caithness).—We do not insert advertise- 
ments in the pages of the weekly issue of Tux Lonpon 
READER. 

Marx.—“ Magna est veritas et prevaledit,” means “ power 
fal is truth, and it will ultimately prevail,” or will “ throw 
down every obstacle.” 

Crara.—The magpie may be easily tamed, and taught to 
pronounce words, but its tones are shrilland sharp; its food, 
when tame, is bread and small pieces of meat. 

Exiza.—To make orange whey: to one pint of boiling 
milk, add the juice of an orange, with a portion of the pee! 
cut thin; when curdled, strain. 

Pexrtexep Harry.—The young lady is bashful, and so 
are you. “ Pop the question” to her at once, or some one 
else may. Remember, “None but the brave deserve the 
fair.” 

Apne Sartoy.—1l. We certainly advise you to let nature 
alone; butif youdo anything, when you wash your face, 
use tepid water, and add a little milk toit. 2. Hundwriting 
too formal, but practice would remedy that. 

P. Bayes —We must decline to insert in these columns 
the communication you send. We have no inclination to 
interfere with family matters; neither is it our opinion that 
any daily newspaper would insert the paragraph. 

Miss Gay.—One hundred pounds. Formerly we believe 
the depesit required was the amount you name; but under 


| add 20 spoonfuls of strong white vinegar, and pour the mix- 
ture into a jar hermetically sealed ; allow cold infusion for 
24 hours, and then strain through linen, To be taken fasti 

5 spoonsful for a man, four fora woman, three for 

one for an infant; when the mixture has been taken, the 
patient should ran about for half an hour. and not eat for 
two hours. The grounds of the mixture should be pat into 
the wounds when still bleeding, and they sbould be scari- 
fied; if the wounds are not fresh, they should be powdered 
with cantharides, and then have the nds applied ; no 
milk or cheese must bo taken during the day. 

W. P. P.—1. The port is most unhealthy to Europeans. 
2. To obtain the names of the contractors, apply to the 
editor either of the Zagineer, Builder, or Building News. 3. 
From our knowledge, we can assert that a youny man 
might do well in Egypt—nay, make a fortune, providing he 
be prepared to “ rough it,” and weather the climate. 

Aonr Mary.—The matter being, as you state, in the “ High 
Court of Chaneery,” neither litigants can withdraw money 
without the consent of the “court,” but having by your 
own aet and will thrown the affair into Chancery, why not 
consult your solicitor, who, obviously, mast be more capable 
of giving you advice than we cau? 

May.—A woman cannot bear a “crest.” To obtain the 
right, a man, not a gentleman by descent, must apply to the 
Heralds’ College, rs’ Commons. The crest was ori- 
ginally worn in the helmets of warriors, even se | back 
as the Romans. In heralury, at the present day, no female 
can use a crest. 

Wattace.—in the city of London, no man can be returned 
to try issues joined in the Superior Courts, unless he is a 
h holder, or pier of a shop, warehouse, counti 
hvuuse, chambers, or office, for the purpose of trade within 
the city, and possess lands, tenements, or estate of the value 
of 1002, 

AL¥FRrep.—Semper eadem (“ always the same "), one of the 
mottoes of Queen Elizabeth, was adopted by Queen Ante 
for the royal arms of England in 1702. It was suspected by 
many of politicians of the day that this motto was meant 
to denote her Jacobitism. It ceased to be used after her 
reign. 





OVER THE WAY. 


A low-roofed house in the shadow of trees, 
The cosiest ever seen, 

Sweet woodbines lattice the rustic porch 
With roses glinting between; 

‘Tis a home where fairy forms may dwell, 
Such fairies as Jessie May, 

With merry, biue eyes and golden hair, 
Mocking me over the way. 

Oh, Cupid sly, will you tell me why, 
Such frolics with hearts you play ? 

Your arrows lie in each glance» of her eye, 
TransOxing me over the way. 


As we stood 'mong the clover blossoms red, 
When the harvest moon was bright, 

The old, old story was told again, 
In the hush of summer's night. 

All I asked iv return for my love, 
Was the heart of sweet Jessie May. 

“ Oh, long ago,” she whispered low, 
“T lost it over the way.” ' 

Poor Cupid, blind, did it end to your mind, 
The game you intended to play ? 

Your terrible darts have broken no hearts, 
Exchangiug them over the way. B. R,. 


Ham1onp.—Amercement in law, means a fine assessed 
for an offence done, or pecuniary punishment at the mercy 
of the court, thus differing from a fine directed and fixed by 
a statute; by Magna Charta a freeman cannot be amerced 
fora small fault, but only in proportion to the offence hehas 





any circumstances, you must obtain the introd ofa 
customer. . 

A Constant Reaper.—There are so many systems, viz., 
Lewis's, Taylor's, Gurney's, and Pitman’s; the last perhaps 
is the best; write to Mr. Pitman, Paternoster-row, who will 
send you al! particulars. 

Scrrniay.—Take tincture of iron, live a regular life, avoid 
excesses of all kinds, use the cold bath each morning, take 
moderate exercise in the open air; and, above all things, 
do not frighten yourself by the perusal of quack pamphiets, 

Eruxt Apine.—1. We do not consider your handwriting 
good enough for a governess ; it has a sloveuly and careless 
appearance, and the letters are not distinctly formed; but 
with patience and perseverance, this defect might easily be 
overcome. 2. Colour of hair light brown. 

Pavut.—Ribbonism is a term given to the principles of a 
secret society in Lreland, organized to retaliate on landlords 
any injuries done to their tenants, not scrupling even at 
assassination. To the Ribbonmen are attributed many of 
the agrarian murders during the last thirty years. 

Putirrpa.—The last best fruit which comes too late to 
perfection, even in the kindliess souls, is tenderness towards 
the stern, forbearance towards the unforbearing, warmth of 
heart towards the cold, philanthropy towards the misan- 
thropic. 

Many.— Whenever oil is used for the purpose of artificial 
light, it should be kept free from all exposure to atmo- 
spheric air, as itis apt to absorb considerable quantities of 
oxygen; if oil be very coarse or tenacious, a small quantity 
of oil of turpentine may be used. 

Hcme.—Ancieutly the difference between the spurs of a 
knight and esquire was, that the knight wore gilt ones, 
aud the esquire silver. Two sorts of ‘spurs seem to have 
been in use at the time of the Conquest; one having only a 
single point, the other @ number of considerable size, Spurs 
nearly of the present kind came into use about 1400. 

Axcnor.— Write at once to the “ Chief,” or principal 
officer of the United States Navy-Yard you mention. That 
officer will be the only person who can give you the infor- 
mation you require. ou might apply by letter to the 
consul in London, but probably that gentleman would only 
give you the same reply. 

Davip.—The following is an excellent recipe for curing 
the bite of a mad @og. A handful of rue, the same quantity 
of the second skin of drier, alse of Easter daisies, roots and 
leaves being well washed; ten cloves of garlic; ten whites 
of hen's droppings ; a large spoonful of marine salt; the 
white of three leeks ; grind these materialsin a stone mortar, 


M. M.—No person can be a justice of the peace for any 
county, riding, or division, unless he has real estate in pos- 
session to the value of 1001 per annuum, over and above 
what will satisfy and discharge al! incumbrances and out- 
goings affecting the same, or is entitled to the i liat 
reversion or remaiuder of #n estate leased for one, two, or 
three lives, of the value of 300/. per annum. 

Guace.—Powdering the hair is said to have taken its 
rise from some of the ballad-singers at the fair of St. Ger- 
mains whitening their heads, to make themselves look 
ridiculous; it became very general about 1614; in England, 
the bair-powder tax, one guinea foreach person, commenced 
in 1795, at which time the practice was ut its height. It was 
abolished in Ireland. 

A.ruonse.—True bravery is sedate and inoffensive; if it 
refuse to submit to insults, it offers none, begins no dispates, 
enters into no needless quarrels, is above the little, trouble- 
some ambition to be distinguished every moment; it hears 
in silence and replies with modesty, fearing no euemy, and 
making none, and is as much d of insol as 
cowardice. 

Pexcy.—The Victoria Cross, a new order of merit, was in- 
stituted in 1856, to reward the gallantry of p-rsons of all 
ranks inthe army and navy. It is a Maltese cross, made of 
Russian canuon from Sebastopol. On June 26th, 1857, the 
Queen conferred the honour on sixty-two persons, of both 
services, and on August 2ud, 1858, on many of the Indian 
aroy. 

A.rrep.—Areopagiter was a Greek tribunal said to have 
heard causes in the dark, because the ju.iges should be blind 
to all but facts, instituted at Athens, about 1507 8.c. The 
name is derived from the Greek Areospagos, the Hill of Mars, 
through the tradition that Mars was the tirst who was tried 
there. Whatever causes were pleaded before them were to 
be divested of all oratory and ilne speaking, lest eloquence 
should charm their ears, and corrupt their judgment. 

P. P.—The joy resalting from the ‘diff: of blessing 
to all around, is the purest and sublimest that can enter 
the human mind, can be conceived only by those who 
have experienced it. Next to the consvlations of divine 
grace, it is the most sovereign balm te the miseries of life, 
both to him who is the object of it, and to him who exercises 
it; it will not only sooth a troubied spirit, bat inspire a 
constant flow of good-h 4 tent, and gaiety of heart. 

Paut.—The first charter for. the “ Royal College of Sur- 
geous,” was granted by Henry VILL. in 1540. . Originally 
barbers and surgeons were united; until it was enacted 

















that “no person using any shaving or barbery iu Lonion, 





es 
should occupy any surgery, letting of blood, or other m, 
excepting only the drawing of lee A new charter oct 
obtained in 1745, 1800, and 1844, that period various 
legislative and other important regulations have been 
adopted to promote their utility and respectability, and no 
person is legally entitled to practise as a surgeon in th, 
cities of London and Westminster, or within seven miles 
of the former, who has not been at this college. 
The college in Lincoln's-Inp-Fields was remodelled in 1835, 
and the interior completed in 1837. 

CarLo.—Tunnage and Poundage were ancient duti-s | 

vied on every tun of wine and pound of other good “ 

and were the origin of our “customs” 

in England about 1346. They wars 

to the Kings of England for life, beginning with 

ward IV. Charles L at the beginning of his reign 

gave great offence by levying them on his own authority ; 
they ceased in 1689. 

R. S.—Parple is a mixed tinge of scarlet and blue, dis. 
covered at Tyre. It is said to have been found by a dog, 
having accidentally eaten a shell fish, called murer or pur. 
pura; upon returning to his master, he observed his |ips 
tinged, and proper use was made of the discovery. Purpis 
was anciently used by princes and great men for their gar. 
ments by way of distinction, and it is still the colour of the 
livery of our bishops. 

Ipa Geecory.—1l. Having no proof of your husband's death, 
we doubt whether the remaining trustee, even on your son's 
attaining his majority, would be justified in resigning his 
trust, q however, is a delicate one, and could 
only be decided by a lawyer who had perused the will of the 
testator. 2, By all means advertise in the 7imes and daily 
papers; there would be a chance of your husband's seeing 
it. The expense would depend upon the number of adver. 
tisementsinserted. . 

Sermour.—Spectrum is a term given to the sun or any 
other luminous body formed on a wall or screen, by a beam 
of light received through a small hole or slit, and refracted 
by a prism; the colours thus are red, oranve, 
yellow, gr-en, blue, indigo, and violet The discovery was 
made by Newton, whose “Optics” were published in 1704. 
Several of these colours are considered to be compounds of 
three primary ones, The colour of a flame varies according 
to the substance producing it or introduced into it; 80 the 
spectrum is fo to vary also. 


Ruopa H., seventeen, tall, dark hair and eyes, handsome, 
aff-ctionate, and of a lively disposition. Respondent must 
be tall, dark, and good looking, not under twenty. 

Frances S., twenty-seven, but looks younger, considered 

leasing, intelligent, and pretty, fair, dark eyes, and rather 
ittle. Respondent must be a High Churchman, not more 
than thirty, with an income of 150/. 

Priscitta P., nineteen, tall, light brown hair, blus eyes, s 
good housewife, fond of children, and music. Respondent 
must be fair, tall, good tempered, foad of home, about thirty, 
with 1007. a-year. 

Jang and Crara—“ Jane,” seventeen, medium height, 
fair, blue eyes, golden hair, domestionted, but has no 
money. “Ciara,” eighteen, medium height, dark eyes and 
hair, and d ti d. Respond must be dark, fond of 
home, and be # good temper. 

Ce.este and Mienonne.—“ Celeste,” seventeen, tall, fair, 
and pretty. ©“ Mignonne,” nineteen, very dark, and con- 
sidered beaatiful, well and of good family. Re- 
spondent must be an officer or student. Handwriting rather 





Horatio, twenty-eight, medium heizht, fair, a Protestant, 
and a total abstainer, a clerk of only small but prozressive 
salary, and 180/.in the bank. Respondent must be a little 
his junior, good looking, and affectionate, and with some 
means. 

Jussiz, Fiorence, Partie, and Lucy,—“ Jessie,” dark, and 
good looking. “ Florence,” very fair, blue eyes, ani goldea 
hair. “ Pattie,” ladylike, looking, brown eyes and 
hair. “Lacy,” dark eyes and hair, and bandsome. Re- 
spondents must be respectably connected. 

Frorence Reeves and Muinxiz Oxtrrorv.—“ Florence 
Roeves,” eighteen, a blonde, tall, golden hair, hazel eyes, 
regular features, accomplished, and very respectably cou- 
nected, “Minnie Clifford,” eighteen, medium height, 4 
branette, brown hair, gray eyes, fond of music aod home. 
Respondents mast be tall and dark, teadesmen preferred. 

UOMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 

Don Pepro is responded to by—“ Ellie,” eighteen, fair, 
hazel eyes, a good figure; she is th ghly d ticated 
and very fond of home, (Handwriting requires practice aud 
care.) 

Don Casar by—** Poor Polly,” twenty-six, 5 ft. 5 in., light 
hair, dark blue eyes, good looking, very fond of home, 
thoroughly domesticated, and well brought up—“M. L., 
twenty-four, good looking, and thoroughly domesticated; 
and—"“E. E.,” twenty-four, tall, blae eyes, dark huir, tho- 
roughly domesticated, and good tempered. 

WituuaM by—“* Isabella,” thirty-six, modium height, fond 
of bome, and hes money; aud—* Esty Page,” thirty-four, 
5 ft. 2in., a widow, pleasant looking, dark biae eyes, dari 
huir, and thoroushly domesticated. 

D. D. S. by—“Fiora,” thirty-four, dark hair and eyes, 
affectionate, domesticated, good tempered, and has sowe 
money. 

M. N. 0. by—“H. R. P.,” medium height, about her own 
age, fuir, good tempered, of steady hubiis, wu clerk, wills 
little money of his own saving. 











Part LXV., ror Ocroper, is sow Reavy. Price 6d. 
*,* Now Ready, Vou. X. of Taz Lospon Reaver. Price 
6a. 


Also, the Tire and Lyvex to Vou. X. Price Ose Pésxy. 


N.B. —Corresposprnts Must Appress THein Lerrers 1 
rue Borroxnor “Tas Lonvox Reaves,” 334, Strand, W.U. 

tit We cannot undertake to returu Rejected Manasoripts. 
As they are sent to us voluntarily, autnors shoali retia 
copies. 








Londen: Priuted and Published for the Proprietor, at 334, 
Strand, by J. Watson. 





